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, As the &ditor Sees It 








They are still talking about the record 
in school parades—the three-hour long 
march of 20,000 safety patrols from 
schools in every state in the nation, staged 
at Washington, D. C., last spring. And 
about its intriguing exhibit, sponsored by 
the American Automobile Association and 
the Metropolitan Police Department. 


Increasingly, “Know Your Colleges” is 
a regular column to be found in high 
school newspapers. It describes a college 
or two in each issue, courses, entrance re- 
quirements, activities, costs, scholarships, 
etc. An idea? 


A “Toy Lending Library” is a good 
project for elementary school councils. 
Nearly every home has surplus and out- 
grown toys which could be easily collected. 
Undoubtedly, stores and toy manufac- 
turers, if properly approached, would con- 
tribute. Toys are loaned for a week, like 
books. 


In the November, 1949, School Review 
there is an article reporting an investiga- 
tion of an activity little written up in ex- 
tracurricular literature, “A Study of High 
School Stores in a City School System,” 
by Elizabeth Flood and H. R. Hazlett. Al- 
though this article concerns eleven larger 
high schools, it should make good reading 
for those responsible for any school store, 
large or small. 


At a score of graduation programs last 
spring we saw only one mimeographed 
program—and that was one too many. 





The Commission on Life Adjustment 
Education recommends that extra-curricu- 
lar activities be incorporated into the ed- 
ucational programs of high schools. OK, 
what shall we call them? 

- 

One of the things which all of us do, and 
which few of us do very well, is the “art 
of conversation.” Not only have we not 
been taught to talk, but worse yet, we have 
not been taught to listen. 

In the Lewis and Clark High School, 


Spokane, senior classes in English meet an 
additional half-hour weekly at lunch time 
to eat together and practice conversation. 
And they stress listening. A set of pre- 
pared work sheets helps the students to 
check their listening habits. Recordings, 
radio programs, sermons, lectures, ad- 
dresses, etc., are listened to with personal 
improvement in mind. A good idea for 
your Speech Club! 


For a few minutes of good entertain- 
ment and challenging thought, educators 
who are on either the giving end or the re- 
ceiving end of thesis-writing will enjoy 
Edgar Dale’s “The Art of Confusion’. 
which appears in the September number 
of North Carolina Education. 


Names and addresses of School Activ- 
ities contributors accompany all articles. 
Notes of appreciation, approval, or dis- 
agreement will help those people who have 
shared their thoughts. 


If you think directing democratic activ- 
ities in American high schools is difficult, 
imagine the challenge being met by Amer- 
ican educators who are conducting citizen- 
ship-building projects in the American 
Zone of Germany. 


“Fun Without Vandalism”, by George 
E. Mathes, in the September number of 
NEA Journal is a stimulating account of 
how Denver has met the challenge of 
October’s most critical school day. 


For the last five years the University 
of Michigan has sponsored an annual con- 
vention on citizenship to which are invited 
student council and other scho»ol-group 
representatives. Last spring it began the 
publication of a monthly newsletter on 
student activities. Now, in cooperation 
with the Michigan Secondary School Asso- 
ciation, it is working on the organization 
of a state student council association. With 
the capitalization of such background, ex- 
perience and interest, this association will 
soén appear. 
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Why and How Should the Student 


Council Evaluate Its Activities? 


HE “why” part of this question is 

i easy to answer. Probably no one in 

his right mind would say the student 
council should not evaluate its activities. 
But the “how” part has some far-reaching 
implications. 

In the first place, there is little evidence 
that high schools are paying much atten- 
tion to evaluation of student council activ- 
ities. They are more concerned with pro- 
graming them. In the various educational 
magazines practically nothing has been 
written on the topic. 

Second, careful and considered evalua- 
tion is time consuming, requires a great 
deal of planning, and involves many peo- 
ple. Consequently, it is not something to 
be finished off in an hour or day. 

Furthermore, evaluation of student 
council activities concerns attitudes and 
human relationships, and these are usually 
hard to measure. 

But even if the question may turn out to 
be more complex than one might think at 
first glance, it is challenging. Let’s start 
with “why.” Why should the student 
council evaluate its activities? Here are 
some important reasons: 

1. To set down what it has accom- 
plished and failed to accomplish 
during the year. 

. To appraise the worth of its ac- 
complishments 
3. To give direction to its planning 
for the next years 
1. To serve as record for succeeding 
student councils 
5. To focus attention on the student 
council’s resposibility 
6. To foster a cooperative spirit 
among students and between stu- 
ents and faculty 

Of course, someone sits in judgment of 
almost everything we do. And student 
councils have been evaluated as long as 
they have existed, but such evaluation has 
usually been unplanned. It has been hit- 
or-miss intuitive feeling, snap judgment, 
haphazard reaction. It has been evalua- 
tion without reference to purpose. It has 
not resulted from careful action by the 
student council itself. 

What we are here talking about is 
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planned evaluation of student council ac- 
tivities by the student council and school 
leadership. It is implied in the title, which 
you recall, asks “Why and How Should the 
Student Council Evaluate Its Activities?” 
and does not ask “Should There Be Any 
Evaluation of Student Council Activities?” 
There is quite a difference. 

If the student council plans to evaluate 
its activities, it should approach its task 
with eyes open. Evaluation is not some- 
thing you do to people; it is something peo- 
ple do for themselves. Evaluation depends 
on what we are trying to do in terms of 
objectives and purposes; it doesn’t make 
sense to evaluate if we don’t know clearly 
what we are trying to do. Evaluation has 
to have criteria, but these criteria cannot 
be imported or imposed. Borrow ideas 
from bulletins and learn about practices in 
other schools, but don’t copy them. Adapt 
them to the local situation, but don’t adopt 
them. 

Evaluation should not attempt to stand- 
ardize or to assess a mark merely for the 
purpose of marking. It should establish 
consensus. Evaluation is a cooperative, 
not competitive, process. It is part and 
parcel of learning and cannot be separated 
from learning, if it is worthy evaluation. 
It is part of the great circle: discussion 
leading to a statement of objectives, fur- 
ther discussion leading to implementation 
of objectives, further discussion leading 
to evaluation of implementation, further 
discussion leading to re-examination of 
objectives, and so on. It is a continuing 
process, not a one-shot job. 

Seneca wrote, “If a man does not know 
to which port he is sailing, no wind is 
favorable.” The student council should 
evaluate its activities if it wants to check 
on where it is going. If our school work 
were not evaluated, I wonder if we would 
feel the necessity for doing our best. 

The How 
How the student council can evaluate its 
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activities calls for some down-to-earth 
thinking. High school pupils come, stay 
for a few years and graduate; leadership 
usually changes each year. The principal 
and faculty, however, carry on year after 
year. For that reason, the leadership and 
enthusiasm of the school staff is highly 
important. The principal and faculty are 
the ones who will be able to do something 
about needed changes. They see the pan- 
orama clearer; without their endorse- 
ment no evaluation can be successfully 
planned or carried on. They can be ex- 
pected to balance any hasty or superficial 
resolve to do things hurriedly. Mutual 
confidence and stimulation on the part of 
school leadership and student body are 
perhaps the most important factors in the 
evaluation of student council activities. 

How to get started on evaluation pro- 
cedures for student council activities is a 
perplexing problem to many schools. Per- 
haps it will interest others to hear how one 
high school approached the problem of 
evaluation. First, there was discussion 
and exploration by the student council and 
school leadership, which resulted in re- 
ports to the faculty and student body. 

They recommended that the principal 
appoint a student-faculty committee on 
evaluation, with sufficient representation 
from the faculty and the student body to 
insure a cooperative effort. Pupils are in 
need of friendly counsel and assistance 
from interested teachers, and the teachers 
ought to be able to encourage a freely ex- 
pressed pupil-viewpoint, if the committee 
is to do a worth-while job. 

This student-faculty committee, as_ it 
turned out, was a standing committee of 
the school, for evaluation has to be regular 
and continuous to be helpful. As a “one- 
shot” job of it is not worth the time. In 
most, except very small, schools it may be 
advisable for the sponsor not to be an ac- 
tive member of this committee but free to 
sit in on its meetings. By the same token, 
student council officers may be too occu- 
pied with regular business to take a lead- 
ing part in this committee’s work. The 
name of the committee might well be Phe 
Advisory Committee, inasmuch as evalua- 
tion implies more responsibility than an 
attempt at mere measurement. The chair- 
man as well as the secretary, however, 
should be a student rather than a teacher. 

A first duty of the committee is to ob- 
tain (or ask that one be prepared) a state- 
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ment of student council objectives. Some- 
times these objectives are contained in the 
student council constitution, but in any 
any case they must represent the school’s 
philosophy on student participation in 
school government. Until there is a state- 
ment of objectives which has the approval 
and endorsement of the principal and fac- 
ulty, little can be accomplished. Only 
when the purpose and function of the stu- 
dent council is made clear can any evalua- 
tion be attempted. If it happens that for 
one reason or another it is not possible to 
have a statement of the school’s objectives 
for the student council, there is no sense in 
going ahead with evaluation, for without 
a yardstick what is a yard? 

A next duty of the committee is to be in- 
formed of all the activities of the student 
council and of necessary details on the de- 
gree of activity, amount of participation, 
and if possible, financial status. Full in- 
formation on this point is essential so the 
committee can express informed opinion. 

Next, the committee may discuss pro- 
cedures. It can consult a number of publi- 
cations, such as 

(1) The Student Council in the Sec- 
ondary School, 1950. National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. $1.00. 

(2) The Evaluative Criteria, 1950 edi- 
tion, Part E. Cooperative Study of Sec- 
ondary School Standards, 744 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D.C. $2.50. 

(3) Standards of a Good Student Coun- 
cil. Bulletin of the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals, No. 124, 
October 1944. Reprinted in The Student 
Council in the Secondary School, 1950. 

(4) Student Opinion on School Admin- 
istration. Bulletin of the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary-School Principals, 
No. 154, April 1948. 

(5) The Young and Growing Student 
Council. School Activities Magazine, 1515 
Lane Street, Topeka, Kansas. September 
1948. 

(6) Basic, Needed, and Desired Func- 
tions of the Student Council. School 
Activities Magazine. October 1948. 

(7) Your School and Its Government, 
by Earl C. Kelley and Roland C. Faunce. 
National Self Government Committee, 43 
Exchange Place, New York 5, New York. 
Reprinted in The Student Council in the 
Secondary School, 1950. 
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(8) How Student Government Func- 
tions in 448 Schools, by Earl C. Kelley. 
National Self Government Committee. 

(9) The Roots of Student Government, 

a report of a student council planning com- 
mittee. 33 1/3 RPM _ Transcription, 
15 minutes. Obtainable on loan at no 
charge from FREC, Office of Education, 
Washington 25, D.C. 
In addition, selected articles from the Bul- 
letin of the National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals and from School 
Activities Magazine are also helpful. By 
visits to other high schools the committee 
may secure additional information. In 
using such materials, the committee should 
consider them as guideposts to the for- 
mulation of their own criteria, for a stu- 
dent council can best be evaluated in terms 
of its own school and community. Criteria 
for evaluation must be tailored to the local 
situation. 

Now in regard to underlying principles: 
once procedures are adapted and clarified 
for use in the local situation, the commit- 


tee should seek to involve the student body 
and faculty in the process of evaluation, 
possibly on the basis of homeroom dis- 
cussions, and should give full publicity 
through bulletins and assemblies to prog- 
ress reports of operations. At regular, 
possibly yearly, intervals a report of find- 
ings should be given to the principal for 
release to the faculty and student body. 
This brief outline of possible procedures 
for evaluating student council activities is 
suggested for your consideration. Other 
procedures may suit your school better; 
no approach can reasonably fit all cases. 
However, do not permit your student coun- 
cil activities to go on and on year after 
year like Old Man River without some at- 
tempt at responsible evaluation by the stu- 
dent council. Under the sympathetic lead- 
ership of your principal and sponsor, find 
a way to encourage both faculty and stu- 
dents to participate increasingly in, and 
press increasingly for, the ideal of the 
American high school student council. It 
is one of the big hopes of our democracy. 


Public Opinion of Pupils as a 


Foree in Administration 


N THE early days of my administra- 
tion as superintendent of schools in 
Owego, New York, the janitor directed 
my attention to certain student depreda- 
tions that had been committed against our 
tastefully-decorated building. He took me 
on an inspection tour of the building. In 
the toilet rooms, there was_ considerable 
evidence of thwarted literary and other 
potentialities. The walls and partitions 
revealed numerous defacements. The main 
inner corridors of the building itself ex- 
hibited numerous blemishes not due to the 
regular day-to-day use of the building. At 
the end of the tour the janitor remarked to 
me: 
“It is a bad situation. Many at- 
tempts have been made to _ stop 
it. At times student guards have 
been placed in the toilet rooms 
during the school day. At other 
times, an attempt to catch of- 
fenders by spying from above— 
the ceiling approach—has been 
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made. But it seems impossible 
to do anything about it.” 

He then looked at me searchingly as_ if 
to say: “The jobis up to you now. What 
can you do about it?” I assured him that 
the task was a difficult one, that I was not 
certain just what could be done, but that 
we would make a real effort. I tried to im- 
press upon the janitor the fact that prob- 
ably the most significant factor in the sit- 
uation was the general tone, or morale, of 
the school. The development of a whole- 
some school spirit would be our first at- 
tack on the problem. It would be helpful 
to open the school year with the building 
in as good condition as possible. I indicat- 
ed that he should wash, paint, finish, and 
otherwise refresh the interior of the build- 
ing before school began. Our cause would 
have the advantage of an aesthetic envi- 
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onment in which to win support. 
eral, by pleasant surroundings, 
is elevated. 

For the first three or four weeks all was 
calm in the Academy. And then symptons 
of the old malady appeared. Slight pencil 
marks were noted on the main inner cor- 
ridors. The disease spread and soon it be- 
came rampant. The marks were wider 
and longer and more numerous. 

It is common practice in schools for pu- 
pils to disfigure and deface toilet rooms, 
but for pupils to deface deliberately the in- 
ner corridors of their school was for me a 
new administrative experience. In the 
early days of the malady, the janitor 
would pounce upon the affected spots with 

3abo and other cleaning materials. But to 

the janitor and to me, this procedure soon 
became revolting. The pupils marked the 
walls: the janitors washed them. It be- 
came a game, a kind of “‘tit-for-tat.” All 
knew that the janitors were not really em- 
ployed for such work. All knew that it 
was made necessary by pupil deviltry. Des- 
pite the varied extra-curricular activities 
of the school, a clear-cut manifestation of 
anti-social conduct was evident. 

To the problem, I gave serious consider- 
ation. It impressed me as most delicate 
and difficult. As the janitor had previous- 
ly indicated, it was a legacy from earlier 
years. It was difficult to apprehend a pu- 
pil in the act. In exchange of classes, a pu- 
pil by merely holding a pencil horizontally 
could make an ugly mark. I was convinced 
that in adjusting this problem half-meas- 
ures should not be used. Some plan must 
be conceived which would resolve the prob- 
lem in a comprehensive way, and destroy 
the cancerous growth. The entire school 
looked to me for action. For two weeks I 
pondered the problem, devised and reject- 
ed various plans. And then a specific in- 
cident made immediate action necessary. 

In the boys’ room upstairs was a section 
of the wall where the plaster was some- 
what loose and unstable. Undisturbed, it 
tended to flake off of its own accord. Some 
of the boys in the school discovered this 
imperfection and began to pick at the plas- 
ter. This had gone on from time to time 
until there was an ugly aperture in the 
wall about six inches in diameter. The jan- 
itor frequently found bits of plaster scat- 
tered on the floor. This additional vandal- 
ism made the janitor furious, and justly 
so. The time had come for action. 


In gen- 
the mind 
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In the administration of the faculty in 
the Owego Free Academy, there was a 
functional delegation of responsibilities. I 
was the sponsor for assembly programs 
and for the student council. The student 
council met on Friday afternoon the sev- 
enth period of the day. 

Milton Ryder was the president of the 
council. He was popular among the stu- 
dents, and was at the same time thorough- 
ly cooperative with the administration. 
One afternoon I placed the entire problem 
squarely before the student council, but I 
had a plan to propose tothem. I explained 
that if they should approve the plan, I 
should like for them as members of the 
council to carry it out. They were eager 
to hear of the plan and to know what they 
could do. 

I sketched for the council the back- 
ground and history of the problem, con- 
cluding with a statement concerning the 
vandalism in the boys’ room. All mem- 
bers agreed that the situation was serious 
and that something should be done about 
it. I submitted to them the following plan: 


1. The assembly program for the follow- 
ine Thursday should be concerned 
with the problem. The problem 
should be presented by four selected 
members of the student council. All 
members of the council should be on 
the platform, and the council should 
sponsor the program. It should be the 
nurnose of the four council speakers 
to show the seriousness of the situa- 
tion and to appeal to sound public 
opinion for an adjustment of it. 

. After the presentation of the four 
sneeches, the student council pres- 
ident would state that the council had 
decided to deal with the matter, and 
that the plan had the approval of the 
superintendent. 

. The plan which the president would 
set forth would be as follows: 

1. The new plan would be launched 
on the following Monday. The 
janitor would clean the building 
for Monday morning so that it 
would be fresh for beginning the 
new plan. 

. The student council would pay 
from its own funds for repairing 
the vandalism in the boy’s room, 
for this wanton destruction of 
property did not represent a nor- 
mal expense of the Board of ed- 
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ucation. 

3. Any such wanton or abnormal 
defacement of property in the 
future would be paid for by the 
student council out of its own 
funds. 

4. The student council would consti- 
tute a building inspection com- 
mittee. This committee would 
conduct two regular inspections 
during the day—one at the be- 
ginning of the morning session, 
the other at the beginning of the 
afternoon session. It would in- 
spect at other times as it should 
deem advisable. Each member 
of the committee would be as- 
signed responsibility for a partic- 
ular section of the building. 

. If writing or other defacement 
was observed, it should be _ re- 
ported immediately to the su- 
perintendent’s office, giving time 
and place observed. In the daily 
bulletin to the school, the su- 
perintendent would indicate 
where writing had been observed, 
giving time and place. These 
daily bulletins were to be read in 
all home rooms. 

6. In addition to making a _ report 
to the superintendent’s office 
when writing might be found, 
each member of the committee 
would go to the basement, pro- 
cure Babo and proper washing 
materials, and at times was’ the 
wall himself. He should not wait 
until noon or the end of the day. 
If necessary, the student council 
member would wash his spec- 
ified area while classes were 
passing or in class time. 

The council members realized the tre- 
mendous importance of public opinion. 
They were the school’s selected represent- 
atives. They were the leaders of the 
school. They were most significantly the 
moulders of public opinion. Every mem- 
ber of the council was enthusiastic about 
the plan, and enlisted for service. There 
were two girls on the council whose gen- 
eral bearing reflected refinement and 
aesthetic orientation. I asked them def- 
initely, “Are you ready to do the wall- 
washing which may be necessary?” Each 
one of them declared emphatically that she 
would be glad to do it. Asa check, how- 
ever, I requested that they consult their 


or 
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mothers. Later, they reported their mcth- 
ers highly approved of their assuming 
such social responsibility. The mothers 
later expressed to me personally their com- 
plete cooperation. The plan was officially 
approved by the council, and steps for its 
execution were formulated. It was agreed 
that the plan would be more effective if 
kept secret until the assembly program. 

The “Wall-Washing Assembly” in the 
Owego Free Academy will always be to me 
unforgettable. Every member of the stu- 
dent council was on the platform. Every 
member of the faculty was in the audience. 
I was seated in the rear of the auditorium 
so as to observe carefully the reactions of 
the students as the program unfolded. The 
stalwart, hard-hitting fullback, Milton 
Ryder, as president of the council, opened 
the meeting. His exordium was: 

“Today we have a matter of great im- 
portance to bring before you as mem- 
bers of the faculty and student body 
of the Owego Free Academy. In fact 
it isa matter of such great import- 
ance that we are devoting the entire 
assembly period to it.” 
These opening sentences set the serious 
tone of the meeting. In the next sentence, 
Milton revealed the subject of the meeting. 
As he did so, a ripple of laughter went 
over the auditorium. But it subsided im- 
mediately as he proceeded with full se- 
riousness into his speech. I have never 
observed any audience take any speeches 
more seriously than did these junior-senior 
high school boys and girls. The students 
had been stirred by their trusted leaders 
to cooperative action. 

The plan worked with greater success 
than had been expected. At first, there 
was some wall-washing to be done, but not 
a large amount. Soon the writing and de- 
facement vanished altogether. Public 
opinion had prevailed. Public opinion 
among students, as with adults is a most 


powerful force. It behooves the school 
principal or teacher to let his pupils do 
most of his preaching for him. It is much 


more effective when it comes through the 
mouth of a student. 

There is one incident in connection with 
the experiment which stands out above all 
others. Anne Tobin, a little girl in the 
seventh grade, came into my office one 
morning. She said, “Do you know I have 
been thinking more and more about this 
wall-washing and I believe in the plan very 
much. I would be glad to help with the 
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wall-washing, too. I know that I am not 
a member of the student council, but do 
you think I might help?” 


I told her that I appreciated very much 
her desire to assist. Then I said, “Anne, 
this is what I would suggest. You see 
Natalie Patton, a member of the council, 
tell her how you feel about the matter and 
that you would be glad to help her if she 
can use you.” I told her also that I should 
be glad to talk with her after she had seen 
Natalie. 

The following day I met Anne in the 
hall. She had seen Natalie, but Natalie 
felt she would not need help, that the bur- 


den of washing would not be too great for 
her herself. 

There were two elements in this expe- 
rience that were significant. 


the wall-washing crew. But of greater 
importance was the fact that Natalie 
wanted to retain the washing for herself. 
To appreciate this situation, it is necessary 
to have known Natalie Patton. She was 
one of the most beautiful girls in school, 
an aristocratic personality, the best dan- 
cer in school, a girl of unusal refinement 
and culture. Under normal circumstances, 
one would not expect her to clamor for ex- 
clusiveness in the wall-washing brigade. 


Requirements for Student 


Council Membership 


HE discussion group at the state stu- 

cent council convention was hotly de- 

Lating whether or not the standards 
for membership on the student council 
should be high, low, or removed entirely. 
One delegate stated, ‘‘The very best people 
should be on the student council and in or- 
der to get that kind of representatives we 
have to require that they have an average 
of B or better. Another responded in like 
vein, “In our school every candidate has 
to have a satisfactory citizenship rating. 
Before anyone can run for office, he must 
have five teachers sign a statement that 
they consider him a good candidate.” And 
still another added, “We don’t allow any 
underclassmen to run for student council 
office. We don’t believe that freshmen, 
for example, being new in the school and 
inexperienced, should run school affairs. 
Being the largest class in the school, they 
might, too!” 

There were many more who argued in 
this manner—all to the same point: that 
we must be very careful about who is on 
the student council and that in order to 
restrict representation to a rather select 
group, we must set up rigid standards 
which all candidates must meet. I shocked 
this particular group and I may _ shock 
some readers when I state that it is my 
sincere belief that there should be no qual- 
ifications at all for those who wish to be 
candidates for membership on the student 
council. It is my considered opinion that 
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any regularly registered student in the 
high school should have the right to run 
for office if he cares to do so! 

This view is based upon my contention 
that, in America at least, citizenship is for 
all, for everybody, and not just for the 
chosen few. Citizenship is for the bad as 
well as the good (unless as in some few 
cases the citizen has been locked up for 
some crime and thus deprived of his 
rights). Citizenship is for the dullard as 
well as the honor student. Citizenship is 
for the class clown as well as for the val- 
edictorian. Citizenship is also for the av- 
erage student. Citizenship is for all of us 
and no one except the government has the 
right to deprive us of the privilege of cit- 
izenship! And in the high school, one of 
the rights of the school citizen is the right 
to run for office! 

Some shocked students and _ sponsors 
say that if we are to have a good council 
we have to have good students. Well, I’m 
not too sure about that. I am not entirely 
convinced that the good student is always 
the best student council officer. I can con- 
ceive of a situation in which the averave 
student, or even the poor student might 
dd excellent work on the student council. I 
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wonder if it has ever been shown, scien- 
tifically, that the bright students (or at 
least those that get good grades) are al- 
ways the best student council members, 
and that the students with low grades al- 
ways make poor student council members. 
I doubt it very seriously. I have known, 
personally, dozens of poor-to-average 
students who were some of the best mem- 
bers I ever had on my own student council 
and I suspect that other sponsors could say 
the same thing. No. I do not believe that 
student council members should be re- 
cruited only from upper-ranking students; 
I believe that every student should have an 
opportunity to be a candidate. 

Students and teachers come to me and 
say, “But if a student can’t do satisfactory 
work in school, how can he expect to do 
satisfactory work on the council? If he 
doesn’t have time to study his lessons, 
how can he find time to perform his coun- 
cil duties?” My answer is simply that, on 
occasion, the student does not do his school 
work because he simply is not interested. 
He fails, or is on the ragged edge, not be- 
cause he is stupid or lazy but just because 
we have scmehow failed to rouse him to 
activity. Again, in my own experience, I 
have known students who were doing 
poorly in school suddenly almost “come to 
life’ when they were elected to office. For 
some reason, school took on new meaning 
with such telling effect that their attitude 
and grades improved. One boy was so in- 
terested that when he left school he ran 
for the state legislature! He didn’t make 
it, but this student who would have been 
denied the right to run for office in some 
schools because of his grades was 
such a good citizen that he ran for state 
office! 

What about those students who are con- 
sidered anti-social or un-social? The 
problem cases, the ones who always seem 
to be in trouble, the ones whom the other 
students shun and exclude from many of 
their activities? If the student council, 
which is supposed to represent everybody 
also tells this student that there is no place 
for him, that because of his actions and 
attitudes he cannot be considered for what 
should be the most representative of all 
high school organizations—what then 
should he do? The answer is generally 
quite obvious. He continues to be anti- 
social, to do those things which get him 
some measure of attention if not approba- 
tion; to stand out in the only way he 
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knows, by being the schooi “bad boy” or 
the class clown. Why should he be denied 
the right to run for office? As with the 
student who receives low grades, it may 
be that the anti-social student needs some 
form of attention, of recognition, and, get- 
ting it, he might be so changed that he 
could and would become a useful member 
of the school society. The rights of cit- 
izenship should not be denied to the stu- 
dent with a low grade in citizenship any 
more than they should be denied to the one 
who gets low grades in his classwork. 

Should teachers or any other members 
of the faculty have to vouch for any stu- 
dent who wants to be a candidate for the 
student council? No. Plainly, and simply, 
no! If we insist on faculty approval for 
a student candidate we are implying if we 
are not saying, “You may have your stu- 
dent council if you want to. We think it’s 
a pretty good idea but in order to make 
certain that it works, and with as little in- 
convenience to us as possible, we are going 
to reserve the right to OK or turn thumbs 
down on anyone we choose. The council 
is going to be made up of students we are 
sure of! We trust you to make your own 
choices, of course, but we intend to deter- 
mine who runs and who doesn’t.” 

Does this sound extreme? It is not ex- 
treme. From the conferences I have at- 
tended, I have come to the conclusion that 
there are more schools than I like to think 
about in which some or all of the faculty 
have to approve candidates for member- 
ship on the student council. One student 
told me that each year the principal or the 
faculty drew up a list of students from 
which candidates for the student council 
might be elected! Student participation 
in those schools must be a farce; a far cry 
from what is really intended by those who 
believe in and have confidence in our 
young people. 

I freely admit that if I had my way and 
could pick only those students of whom I 
was sure were above reproach; if I could 
select only thosee leaders in the school who 
had demonstraed their ability to work and 
intelligently lead; if I were to select only 
those students who had proved that they 
could and would co-operate with the school 
authorities ;—in short, if I could hand pick 
a group of students, I imagine that I could 
put together a pretty fair student council. 
I imagine that this council would work, it 
would produce, and it would cause no 
trouble. I imagine that this would be the 
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case, but I’m not sure. I’m not sure that 
even with all the care I had taken I would 
do a great deal better than the average 
high school does when electing its own stu- 
dent council. There is no guarantee that 
it would be superior to what we already 
have. ° 

The American people show pretty good 
judgment in selecting their represent- 
atives—in spite of a few glaring but un- 
named examples—and we must believe 
that our students have the ability to pick 
and choose intelligently. We must remem- 
ber that the student council is, after all, an 
educating device. We have to understand 
that the end result of student council work 
is not what is important but the process is. 
It is more or less unimportant whether or 
not a new clock is installed in the assembly 
hall, as requested by the student council, 
but it is tremendously important that the 
students learn to act through their chosen 
representatives. It is esential that they 
learn about the democratic process; it is 
axiomatic that they will learn from their 
mistakes. Therefore, even though the 
students may not choose the student coun- 
cil the faculty would like, they should have 
the right to choose whom they please and 
to learn from their mistakes, if necessary. 
Students must learn to choose from a field 
cf candidates, just as they will have to do 
when they are out of school when there 
will be no faculty sorting and sifting ccm- 
mittee at hand to vouch for the qualifica- 
tions of the various candidates. 

I would be willing to concede that candi- 
dates should undergo a process of selecting 
before filing for candidacy. It dves not 
seem undemocratic, for cxample, to re- 
quire a student to get a certain number of 
student signatures on a petition before he 
can become a candidate. It seems that 
this is just a practical manner of cutting 
down on excessive numbers of would-be 
candidates. If a student cannot secure 
say, 25 names on this petition there seems 
to be no valid reason for putting his name 
on the ballot or allowing him to run. It 
seems that if he cannot get this number of 
students to back him, he certainly would 
have little chance to win. But, he must 
have the opportunity to circulate his peti- 
tion even though he has little or no chance 
to win. 

I believe that it would not be unfair to 
include a clause in the student council con- 
stitution whereby an elected officer can be 
removed, by fair and legal means, when 
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he demonstrates that he cannot or will not 
co-operate with fellow members on the 
council. it does not seem unfair to say to 
any candidate that he can run if he wants 
to and can get enough student signatures 
on his petition: it likewise does not seem 
unfair to tell him that if he is elected he 
will be expected to do his duty; that if he 
fails in his duty he can be recalled by 
whatever means the school has set up. 

The important consideration is that 
citizenship is for everyone and not for a 
select few. The rights of citizenship must 
never be denied just because a student is 
poor scholastically, or that he has had 
difficulties with his teachers. Our stu- 
dents must learn to pick and choose and if 
necesssary to make some mistakes. By 
living with their mistakes, or taking legal 
steps to correct them, the students, 
through their student council, can learn 
how democracy works. 

I may be terribly wrong about this, but 
I believe that the main reasons for requir- 
ing high standards for membership on the 
student council by some schools is that the 
schools are afraid! They are afraid that 
the council, if not rigidly screened and se- 
lected beforehand, will do something that 
will cause trouble or embarrassment. 
They are afraid that some bill will be pass- 
ed or action taken that will get the school 
in trouble. They are afraid of dozens of 
things, real or imagined. My only answer 
to this fear is that if we have any confi- 
dence in Democracy, in what we call the 
American Way of Life, in the power and 
possibilities of the individual as against 
the state, we must then have confidence in 
our own Youth. We simply must believe 
that they have it within them to exercise 
good judgment and make intelligent de- 
cisions. We have to have faith in our 
young people and must cease believing 
that we must always be at their elbows 
telling them every move to make. If we 
intend to make Democracy work, we had 
better start in the schools to give it a 
chance and there is no better place than in 
the student council. Therefore, I urge all 
high school student councils to remove all 
membership requirements, to convince all 
high school students that citizenship is for 
all, and that the student council is what it 
is supposed to be: an organization of stu- 
dents, elceted by students to teach the 
practical business of citizenship through 
actual doing what citizens do. 
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Biography of a Halloween Idea 


ACK in 1925, the pupils of the De- 

catur Community High School, Ober- 

lin, Kansas, successiully organized 
and completed a Halloween project which 
in those days was unique. sven today it 
is a great improvement over the Hallow- 
een activities ol high school pupils in some 
communities. The Oberlin pupils turned 
the traditional vandalistic, mischief-mak- 
ing Halloween activities into a commu- 
nity-improvement project. Raking the 
lawns of elderly, intirm residents, carry- 
ing delicacies to shut-ins, and cleaning and 
making torgotten corners respectable in 
appearance were central features of the 
original plan. 

As a member of the faculty of the public 
schools of Uberlin, Kansas, Irom 1927 to 
1933, it was my privilege to participate in 
tive of these annual clean-ups as a worker 
in the ranks. 1 studied the operation of 
these events from firsthand observation. 

The idea came from the fertile imagin- 
ation and deep insight into human behav- 
ior of the superintendent, the late Caleb 
W. Smick. It was a tribute to his skill in 
human relations that this idea with certain 
elaborations is still followed in Oberlin. 
After 25 years, the annual Halloween 
clean-up has become a tradition. A whole 
generation of youth has grown to adult- 
hood knowing no other observance of Hal- 
loween than that of doing something for 
the improvement of the community. 

In my early professional experience, I 
was naive enough to accept the explana- 
tion that the idea was spontaneously 
evolved by the pupils. Several years ex- 
perience in teaching and directing extra- 
curricular activities convinced me_ that 
some careful planning must have preceded 
the initiation of the plan. By that time 
Superintendent Smick had passed away, 
and so I could only make inquiries and 
piece together evidence and reports of the 
origin of the plan. 

It finally became obvious that Superin- 
tendent Smick had devised the original 
plan and had been successful in making it 
operate by observing several fundamental 
principles in human relations. 

First, he had a genuine faith in the abil- 
ity of the pupils to accomplish ends which 
were beyond the capacity of adults. There 
was no sham about this; his belief in the 
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ability of youth was genuine. His success 
in convincing the pupils of their ability to 
make a unique contribution to the solution 
of the Halloween problem was the decisive 
factor in putting the plan across. 

Second, he managed successfully to 
make the youth leaders feel that this idea 
was theirs. They persuaded other boys 
and girls that tnis was actually their proj- 
ect and that they could make unique and 
striking contributions in their own right. 

Third, he produced an atmosphere of 
challenge for the pupils. In the beginning 
he explained the whole plan carefully to 
certain adults, particularly members of the 
city council. Thus he built community 
support and interest. After the prelim- 
inary discussions at school, a committee of 
pupils explained their plan to the council 
and solicited the council’s support. Council 
members expressed enthusiasm for the 
plan as outlined by the pupils but express- 
ed skepticism that they could accomplish 
the desired results. The city council did, 
however, support the project by promising 
to provide wieners for a city-wide wiener 
roast after the clean-up. 

Fourth, the adult members of the fac- 
ulty and community leaders served as con- 
sultants for the pupils during the plan- 
ning, but at the time of the clean-up they 
served as workers in the ranks, subject to 
the directions of pupil leaders. The pupils 
were in full charge of the program, and 
this was clearly recognized by everyone. 

Fifth, the pupils were associated with 
their announced intent to initiate the 
clean-up by a carefully planned program 
of publicity. After the news stories ap- 
peared in the local paper, the pupils had 
no choice nor any desire but to go through 
with a constructive program. 


Sixth, a publicity follow-up planned. 
Recognition of the pupils’ efforts was 


given in the local paper, in the state pa- 
pers, and a short article appeared in the 
New York Times in 1935. Letters of in- 
quiry and commendation were read to the 
student body. Visitors to the school heard 
about the plan, and the pupils knew it. 
Every effort was made to make them 
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aware of the attention which their activity 
was gaining. 

Having reached the conclusion that the 
plan had been worked out according to 
these principles I decided to test them by 
attempting to organize high school pupils 
te carry out similar plans in several other 
communities. Accordingly the idea was 
presented to ten Oklahoma high schools in 
October 1941. In each school the approach 
was made through the superintendent or 
principal. Four administrators rejected 
the idea. One comment was, “This plan 
would only bring pupils together in larger 
groups, and make matters worse. The 
thing needed is something to keep them 
separated and less able to make trouble.” 

In six schools administrative approval 
was given. Once this was secured, the 
program was placed directly in the pupils’ 
hands, and the authorities were asked 
to work with the pupils in a consultant, 
advisory capacity. The pupils were en- 
couraged to use the school authorities in 
this fashion. The punch line with the 
pupils was, “Halloween mischief-making 
is a problem which has been troubling the 
adults for years, but you can solve the 
whole matter immediately, just by making 
up your mind to do it.” 

The idea was first explained and sold to 
two or three pupil leaders (usually the 
senior class president, football captain, or 
student council president) and they in turn 
supported the idea in a meeting composed 
of other school leaders. Once the idea had 
been accepted in these groups, it was taken 
to the entire student body and faculty. I 
sat in these meetings, but only for the pur- 
pose of explaining and answering ques- 
tions. In each of the six schools the idea 
worked successfully. One school held a 
scrap-iron drive, sold the iron, and donat- 
ed the proceeds to the schools’ activity 
fund. Another school collected old cloth- 
ing and books to go to a childrens‘ home. 
Another student body repaired the bleach- 
ers at their athletic field, and the road 
leading to it. 

The greatest challenge to test these 
principles came in 1942, when I attended 
the convention of the National Association 
of Student Councils at Denver. As a part 
of the program, a model student council 
meeting was held. Student council mem- 
bers from the five Denver high schools at- 
tended. The topic for discussion was a 
vital one How could the five Denver high 
schools eliminate the vandalism and dep- 
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redation which occurred during the foot- 
ball season at times when the Denver high 
schools were football rivals? The discus- 
sion revolved about painted walls, clipped 
hedges, and similar destructive activities. 

Opinion on procedure was_ sharply 
divided. The majority group argued for 
more policemen and severer penalties for 
culprits. The minority group insisted 
that such measures would be ineffective— 
would indeed aggravate the situation. 
They failed, however, in having no clearly 
defined plan of their own. The meeting 
broke up with no conclusions reached. 

Il had listened with intense interest. 
Here was an opportunity to put the prin- 
ciples which had been successfully applied 
in Oberlin and in Okiahoma towns to test 
ina new situation. When the meeting 
was over I button-holed Bill Welch, the 
leader of the minority, and sketched for 
him the story of the Halloween idea, and 
my conviction that it could be used to help 
the situation centering about football ri- 
valry. He persuaded various council 
members to come together that afternoon 
to discuss their problem further. In a two 
and a half hour session, a plan was worked 
out for meeting the problem of destructive 
expression ot football rivalries. At the 
same time, this group discussed the prin- 
ciples involved in relation to the Denver 
Halloween problem. 

After returning home, I forgot the dis- 
cussion until November, 1942. Then a 
message came from Bill Welch. His en- 
thusiastic letter described how the pupils 
had greatly reduced the objectionable ex- 
pressions of football rivalry. Then in their 
enthusiasm they had gone ahead to tackle 
the Halloween situation. He enclosed 
clippings from the Denver Post and the 
Rocky Mountain News of October, 1942, 
describing the plan of Halloween obser- 
vance which had been advocated and suc- 
cessfully followed by the Denver high 
school pupils. The pupils themselves had 
planned a campaign to eliminate Hallow- 
een vandalism, at the same time substi- 
tuting a program of parties and dances in 
the various schools. The principles had 
worked again! 

In November, 1946, I was curious to 
know what had happened to the Denver 
observance, so I wrote the Denver chief of 
police. In reply to my inquiries about a 
constructive Halloween observance in 
Denver, he replied, “... regarding Hallow- 
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een depredation,...we have had won- 
derful results in Denver... It has been of 
material financial benefit to the city as 
well as to citizens and owners of private 
property. We are also positive it has re- 
sulted in cutting down injuries occurring 
in pranks... We have every reason to be- 
lieve this program will be continued. . .at 
least we hope so, as it has been of the 
greatest help to the Police Department, 

(signed) A. Hanebuth, Chief of Police.” 

The program has resulted in reducing 
the Halloween calls to the police depart- 
ment from over 600 before the program 
began to less than 50 in 1949. Likewise, 
the destructiveness and harmful rivalry 
between the schools at the time of football 
games has been replaced by friendly asso- 
ciation and interchange between the stu- 
dent bodies of the schools involved. 

An amusing sidelight on this experience 
has appeared on occasions when this plan 
was described to groups of educators. In 
an effort to explain essential features, I 
eliminated all seemingly irrelevant details. 
I soon learned to expect one question, 
“What size community was this?’ almost 
immediately after the close of the discus- 
sion. Those who lived in small commu- 
nities thought this event must have oc- 
curred in a large community; those in a 
large community thought it must have oc- 
curred in a small community. The one 
thing they were certain about was that it 
couldn’t happen in their community. 

The 1949 observance of the constructive 
Halloween program was sponsored by the 
All-City Student Councils with the slogan, 
“Fun Without Vandalism.” Following the 
observance, the Council received a letter 
of commendation from the Chief of Police, 
Chief of the Fire Department, and Pres- 
ident of the City Council. We quote:* 

“T am amazed and greatly pleased at 
how well these student leaders impressed 
upon their fellow students the fallacy of 
wanton destruction and jeopardization of 
the city’s welfare.” 

(signed) Allie A. Feldman 
Chief, Denver Fire Department 

“Be it resolved that the thanks and ap- 
preeciation of the people of the City and 
County of Denver be expressed to the All- 
City Student Council of the Denver Public 
Schools for initiating and making the anti- 
vandalism program successful.” 

by Cominie Crow, President 
(signed) The Denver city Council 
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The validity of the six principles has al- 
so been tested by observing several com- 
munities in which the plan has failed or 
had very indifferent success. In one com- 
munity, the program was described as 
largely a matter of going through motions. 
The interest of the pupils has been and is 
at low ebb, and little of constructive value 
is accomplished. In this community the 
school authorities and faculty have never 
shown much interest in the plan, and have 
completely disassociated themselves as far 
as participation is concerned. Whatever 
recognition the pupils receive is haphazard 
and by chance. 

The faculty in this instance exemplifies 
a common difficulty in extra curricular 
activities. Reacting against the all-too- 
common tendency to dominate pupils in 
their activities, they have swung to the 
opposite extreme, an almost complete 
hands-off policy. They have yet to devel- 
op effective patterns of pupil-faculty co- 
operative relationships. That is and has 
always been one of the big challenges of 
education—how to work out genuinely co- 
operative relations and truly shared inter- 
ests and responsibility. 

In another community the plan was “the 
biggest flop vou ever saw.” No oppertu- 
nity for investigation of the reason was 
possible. It appeared, however, that the 
failure might stem from two causes. First, 
the idea was initially sold to one of the 
civic clubs and was promoted by them. 
Thus it was never really the pupils’ plan; 
rather it was something conceived and 
sponsored by adults. Second, it was pos- 
sibly too frank an attempt to imitate the 
program of another community. Pupils 
like to feel that their plan is genuinely 
planned by themselves; not simply a copy 
of some other. 

The 1949 captain of the Oberlin pro- 
gram summed it up pretty well when he 
commented, “The plan will work well— 
not perfectly, but well—as long as the pu- 
pils feel that the program is really in their 
hands, and as long as they feel that they 
are doing something for the community.” 


*#Quotations taken from George E. Mathes “‘\\ 
Need for a Public Relations Program fi the S« 
ondary Schools?’ Bulletin of Secondary School 
Principles, 34:73-S80, April, 1950. Mr. Mathes has 

Iso described the Halloween observance in in 
article for the October, 1950, issue of the Journal 
of the National Education Association, under the 
title, “Fun Without Vandalism.”’ 
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Should We Reject the Welfare State? 


RESOLVED: That the American People 
Should Reject the Welfare State. 
Suppose you received a letter to-morrow 

stating that you had been placed on a com- 
mittee to select and make the final word- 
ing on a national high school debate ques- 
tion. No definite set of criteria for nam- 
ing the question is given to you, but you 
know that the one selected must meet cer- 
tain stantards. Do you feel that you 
would be able to choose the question satis- 
factorily ? 

Each year a group of the nation’s lead- 
ing educators is entrusted with the task 
of selecting and making the final wording 
on the national high school debate topic. 
It is true that the high school debate 
coaches vote on a number of topics in 
order to aid the committee in the deliber- 
ations, but the final wording is the re- 
sponsibility of this committee. The de- 
liberations and final work cf this commit- 
tee on selection and wording of the ques- 
tion for the current vear reflects great 
study and careful analysis of conditions in 
this country. 

At the present time the people of the 
United States are faved hv two pressing 
problems. First and mot important is 
the war in Korea. The second is the 
charting of our domestic policies in such 
a way that the general welfare of the na- 
tion will best be served. Since the fight- 
ing in Korea had not broken ont when the 
debate question was selected. it was wiven 
no consideration. The wvreat emphasis 
was placed on the domestic problems of 
the nation, and a subiect was selected that 
dealt with our most controversial domestic 
issue—the Welfare State. 

As the question is worded, it calls for 
the rejection of the Welfare State. This 
immediately raises the question as to the 
actual wording of this question. Jt is 
stated in the affirmative as all good de- 
bate questions should be? Is the affirm- 
ative actually defending a new system or 
proposal? Are the negative debaters de- 
fending the status quo? We might even 
ask if the Welfare State is reallv the 
established pattern in this countrv? The 
wording of the debate question this year 
is very different from anything we have 
had in past years. 

From all appearances, the debate ques- 
tion is really a negative one. Instead of 
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calling for a dramtic change in conditions, 
it calls for a halting action by asking that 
the American people reject the Welfare 
State. A more careful analysis of the de- 
bate topic may show that it really is call- 
ing for dramatic, affirmative action on the 
part of the American people. If we feel, 
as thousands of Americans do, that the 
trend toward the Welfare State is firmly 
established, then the rejection of that Wel- 
fare State would be an affirmative step. 

Since the victory of President Truman 
in 1948 on an out-and-out Fair Deal 
platform, it must be admitted that this 
nation is fairly well committed to the ac- 
ceptance of the Welfare State. Although 
the term “Welfare State” had not yet been 
applied to the Fair Deal proposals in 1948, 
the ideas proposed were clear to most peo- 
ple. It is true that we have a wide diver- 
gence of opinion regarding the advisibility 
of adopting the Welfare State, but rather 
clear definitions of the proposals included 
in the Welfare State have been worked 
out. Debaters should not spend much time 
quibbling over a definition of the Welfare 
State. 

The question might logically be asked. 
why did the framers of this question not 
phrase it to read, “Resolved: That The 
American Peovle Should Adopt the Wel- 
fare State?” This is the way most debate 
questions would have been worded. If the 
question were directed to us, we would sav 
that two important factors may have been 
responsible for wording the question as it 
was finally phrased. (1) The trend in 
this country today is definitely toward the 
adoption of the Welfare State, and so the 
demand that we reiect the established 
trend is a definite change from our pres- 
ent system. (2) There is a public rela- 
tions value in stating the question so that 
it asks for the rejection of the Welfare 
State. 

It is interesting to note the reactions of 
certain peovle to the subiects bein dis- 
cussed by high school students. If the 
auestion is worded to conform to their be- 
liefs on the tonic, they feel that it is a won- 
derful topic for discussion: If it does not 
conform to their beliefs, they are certain 
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that the question has been devised by some 
subversive propoganda group to under- 
mine the patriotism of our high school 
youth. The important point that they for- 
get entirely is that regardless of the way 
the question is worded, the members of the 
opposing team will present the opposing 
arguments. It is peculiar that the inter- 
ested public often fails to realize this fact. 

In order to give the debater a clear 
understanding of just what the term “Wel- 
fare State” really means, we must point 
out that it is just a new handle for the old 
Roosevelt “New Deal” and the Truman 
Fair Deal.” It is really a name that the 
Republican Party has thrust into the 
arena of campaign speeches. The Repub- 
licans use the term in a derogatory sense 
to express their contempt for the Truman 
program. They say that it is merely a 
sugar-coated Socialist State in which per- 
sonal liberties are subordinated to the 
planning and contests of a powerful cen- 
tral government. 

Democratic supporters of the “Welfare 
State” feel that the apprehensions of the 
results of the “Welfare State” are ground- 
less. They feel that the “Welfare State” 
will actually promote the general welfare, 
and by so doing, will strengthen the forces 
of democracy in the continuing combat 
with totalitarianism. 

The contentions of the two major par- 
ties will become an important part of the 
debate proper. We will now present a 
discussion of the meanings of the terms of 
the question. 

A Discussion of the Meaning of the Terms 

of This Debate Topic. 

“THE AMERICAN PEOPLE”: By the term 
“The American People” we mean all of the 
humans who are living in this country and 
are governed by the United States. This 
is an all inclusive term and so does not re- 
fer to any single class such as the govern- 
ing group, the extremely wealthy, or the 
very poor group of our population. In the 
discussion of this question, debaters are 
attempting to find a policy for the welfare 
activities of our nation that will bring the 
highest total benefit to the greatest num- 
ber of our citizens. 

“SHOULD”: The term “Should” implies 
that the affirmative must advocate the re- 
jection of the Welfare State as a policy of 
our government. The affirmative must 
show that the rejection of the Welfare 
State is either desirable or necessary or 
both at the present time. It is not nec- 
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essary for the affirmative to prove that 
the Welfare State will actually be rejected. 
“REJECT”: The word “Reject” places an 
unusual burden upon the affirmative 
team. The dictionary definition of the 
word is “to refuse to accept or receive, re- 
peal, decline. To cast away as worthless, 
discard.” This definition places an exact- 
ing demand upon the affirmative. They 
must propose and defend the idea that the 
Welfare State should be cast away as 
worthless, that the American people 
should refuse to accept it and repeal the 
parts that have been made into law. 

This word leaves the affirmative little 
choice. If they argue against the exten- 
sion of the Welfare State, but favor the 
retention of certain social schemes that 
are already in operation such as Social Se- 
curity, price guarantees for farmers, etc., 
they are not arguing for the rejection of 
the Welfare State, but rather for the par- 
tial retention of the system. What they 
are really doing is arguing for the status 
quo with no further extension of the Wel- 
fare State. 

There can be no middle ground on the 

part of the affirmative in their advocacy 
of rejection. They must oppose the idea 
of the Welfare State in its entirety. 
“THE WELFARE STATE”: The main idea 
behind “The Welfare State” is that a part 
of the national income shall be redistrib- 
uted by the federal government to provide 
a certain minimum basis of economic se- 
curity for everybody. This minimum is 
determined not by the skill or strength or 
earning capacity of the individual, but 
simply by the need. The citizen’s right to 
this minimum is held-to adhere to him just 
as do his civil rights, simply because he is 
a man. 

The Welfare State might be said to be a 
presentation of the Economic Rights of 
man. It is a new and somewhat revolu- 
tionary theory, but most nations of the 
Western world are now recognizing these 
economic rights of each individual in one 
way or another. Although we have long 
recognized certain rights that are a part 
of the Welfare State, such as free public 
schools for all, the Welfare State in its 
total implications includes many services. 

The main objectives of the Welfare 


State as it is now proposed are sum- 
marized in the following four goals: 
(1) A comprehensive social insurance 


program including insurance and pro- 
vision against the hazards of old-age, 
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disability, unemployment, and the 
costs of medical care. (The first three 
of these objectives are partially 
covered in the present Social Security 
laws. The cost of medical care is a 
part of the proposed National Health 
Insurance Plan that has not been 
enacted into law to date.) 

(2) Prevention or mitigation of unem- 
ployment through public works, mon- 
etary and fiscal policies, and an in- 
creasing measure of economic plan- 
ning. (This is considered by oppo- 
nents of the Welfare State as the 
most dangerous part of the plan.) 

(3) Improvement of the standard of liv- 
ing through such programs as slum 
clearance and public housing and by 
providing better facilities and oppor- 
tunities for education. 

(1) Limitations on the growth of monop- 
oly power and the promotion of the 
interests of small business. 

Effective Devices of Strategy And How 
To Use Them. 

The dilemna is a method of strategy 

that may be used in debate by either the 
affirmative or negative teams. This 
strategy consists of asking your opponents 
a question that has two very obvious an- 
swers. This question should be so worded 
that no matter which of the two answers 
he may select, his answer will eventually 
weaken his case. When properly used, the 
dilemma is one of the most effective meth- 
ods of debate strategy known. 
Sample Affirmative Dilemmas. 
Question : Do the members of the 
negative believe that the problem of pro- 
viding Social Security benefits to all of 
our citizens is similar in character to the 
problem of free public education since 
both affect the national welfare and so 
both should be considered as being na- 
tional problems? 


IF THEY - The members of the nega- 
ANSWER tive team have stated that 
YES: they are of the opinion 


that, since Social Security benefits are a 
national problem, they should be handled 
in about the same manner as education, 
which is also a national problem. They 
have probably not considered their Mise | 
very closely because education today is not 
financed by the federal government, but 
rather is the obligation of the individual 
states. Each state now provides for the 
education of its children, with very little 
help from the federal government. We 
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could do much the same with old age 
benefits. 

it is the opinion of the affirmative that 
it would be better for America to keep 
such problems as old age benefits, housing, 
and the control of business on a state-wide 
and local level so that the people would 
have a better opportunity to control our 
democracy. We are very much opposed 
to any scheme that will build up a giant 
bureaucracy in this nation that may lead 
America away from true democracy. 


IF THEY - The members of the nega- 
ANSWER tive team have stated that 
NO: they do not feel that the 


problem cf Social Security benefits is in 
any way similar to the problems of pro- 
viding free education. They have also 
stated that they do not feel that benefits 
for the aged is a national problem. When 
they make such a statement, they are vir- 
tually admitting that there is no need for 
a system of federally financed old-age 
pensions. They are saying that there is 
really no need for the Welfare State that 
they are defending in this debate since 
they have stated that there is little sim- 
ilarity between education and Social Se- 
curity. 

We might sum up the stand of the nega- 

tive as follows. They are of the opinion 
that, although education is necessary in 
all parts of the United States, it does not 
follow that the Welfare State is necessary 
on a nationwide scale. We can agree with 
them when they take such a stand. We too 
are opposed to the expansion of most of 
the benefits that have been planned in the 
Welfare State. 
Question: Dothe members of the 
negative believe that the high quality of 
medical care that we have developed in the 
United States can be maintained under a 
system of federally financed and con- 
trolled medicine such as we would have in 
a Welfare State? 


IF THEY - Our negative friends have 
ANSWER stated that they believe 
YES: that the high quality of 


medical care that we now have in the 
United States can be retained when the 
Welfare State takes over the financing 
and managing of medicine. They make 
this statement in spite of the many fail- 
ures that we have had when the govern- 
ment has attempted to perform services 
that are best handled by private enter- 
prise. All that we have 'to do is look at 
the ¢reat waste that has developed in the 
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numerous bureaus in Washington to see 
that this same waste would probably be- 
come a part of the system of socialized 
medicine. 

If our negative friends want to know 
just how their proposition will operate, 
let them look at the administration of the 
Vererans’ Bureau at the present time. This 
bureau has almost unlimited funds and the 
support of the people and of Congress, yet 
during the last few years we have heard 
many complaints against the system. If 
all medical care for all of the people is 
placed in the hands of a government bu- 
reau, the inefficiency and waste would be- 
come a national scandal. 


IF THEY - The members of the nega- 
ANSWER tive team are willing to 
NO : admit that the quality of 
medical care will degenerate under the 
plan of federally financed medicine that 
they are proposing. In spite of this ad- 
mission, they continue to advocate the 
adoption of a system that will cause the 
quality of medical care to get worse in- 
stead of better. They evidently feel that 
it would be better for everybody to have 
an equal amount of medical care than for 
us to have a system of medical care under 
which the very best that can be secured is 
available to most of the people if they wish 
to take advantage of the opportunities 
offered. 

One of the important points that the 
negative failed to mention is that, once we 
adopt this system which provides for 
mediocre medical care, we are starting a 
vicious system that will become progres- 
sively worse. When we start to relax our 
standards and allow politicians instead of 
medical scientists to determine who sha!l 
be allowed to practice, we have started a 
system that may mean the end of the med- 
ical profession as we know it today. 
Question: Dothe members of the 
negative team believe that the people of 
the United States can stand the necessary 
increase in taxation that will be required 
if we adopt the Welfare State? 


IF THEY - The members of the nega- 
ANSWER tive team still believe that 
YES: the economy of this coun- 
try can stand the strain of additional tax- 
ation to pay for the benefits of the Wel- 
fare State. Let us see just how large our 
expenditures have gone in this country at 
the present time. In 1949 this country 
spent over 40 billion dollars and there was 
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a deficit of $1.8 billion. In 1950 the def- 
icit was set at only $900 millions, but in 
April of 1950 Senator Taft set the deficit 
at over $5 billions. In the last four peace- 
time years the government has spent $60 
billions in 1946; $39 billions in 1947; $33 
billions in 1948 and $40 billions in 1949. 
In fact since 1931 the government has 
been able to balance its budget in only one 
year, that being 1947, and even then the 
balance was very small. In spite of these 
facts, the negative debaters still insist 
that the people can stand the cost of their 
proposed Welfare State. We think that 
they should point out just how we will pay 
the cost of the welfare benefits and at the 
same time pay the interest on the public 
debt and operate the nation. 


At the present time the federal, state 
and local expenditures of this nation take 
more than 25 per cent of our national in- 
come. It is the opinion of Senator Taft 
that if we enact the entire Fair Deal, in 
reality this is the Welfare State, including 
the Brannan Plan, socialized medicine, and 
the other social measures, tie cost would 
be about 35 per cent of the national in- 
come. We must remember that this is the 
estimate for years when the national in- 
come was $226 billions. Suppose that a 
depression would reduce the national in- 
come to the level of 1939 when it was $79 
billions or of 1933 when it hit the low of 
$33 billions. What percentage of the 
national income would go to the Welfare 
State in such bad years? 


IF THEY - The members of the nega- 
ANSWER tive team have placed 
NO: themselves in a very pecu- 
liar position. First, they are advocating 
the adoption of the Welfare State, but 
they say that they do not feel that the peo- 
ple of the United States can stand the 
necessary increase in taxation that this 
plan will create. We feel that a nation is 
very much like a family—there may be 
some service or commodity that would be 
very desirable, but if the family cannot af- 
ford it, they should not purchase it. The 
Welfare State is much the same. It may 
or may not be a good thing, but if it will 
bankrupt the nation and make taxes so 
high that the people cannot stand the 
strain, it will be like killing the goose that 
laid the golden egg. 

Editor's Note In a series of four artices, Harold 


E. Gibson will present the negative argument next 
month. 
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Student Publications 


To work is one thing. To work and en- 
joy itis another. Participation in stu- 
dent publications can be the high spot in 
students’ lives or it can be the memory of 
long hour of unrelieved drudgery spent in 
close quarters. Work on student publica- 
tions should be fun! 

Good publications demand hard work 
and long hours—there is no easy road to 
the All-American yearbook or newspaper. 
The work is challenging and rewarding, it 
is true, but there are also the dull, confin- 
ing routines of checking, rewriting, 
typing, and copyreading. The school has 
a right to expect of its publications staffs 
the best work of which they are capable 
and surely, the publications adviser must 
accept nothing less from his students. 

On the other hand, publications staffs 
are entitled to enjoy their job. This means 
that the adviser is ever alert to the pos- 
sibility of adding “extras” which add en- 
joyment and make the publications pro- 
gram a well-rounded educational expe- 
rience. In so doing, work improves and 
morale soars. 

Just how, then, can this time consuming, 
demanding job be made fun? 

Nothing can come to mean more to high 
school students than having a place to 
work which belongs to them, which is set 
aside for publications work and which is 
used for nothing else. Not only does this 
give added status to the student in the 
eyes of his peers, but is builds a feeling of 
solidarity, of belonging, among staff mem- 
bers. Not every school can provide the 
special space, of course, but whatever the 
condition or circumstance, the adviser 
should fight for the best possible working 
conditions for his students. Spacious or 
cramped, the publications office should, 
as far as practicable, become the staff’s 
“after-hours home” whether the publica- 
tion needs them or not. It should be a 
place where students are free of the every- 
day school routine, where they can relax 
and talk, where they can feel secure and 
become a vital part of a live organization. 

The staff that does not visit a printing 
plant, an engraving plant, a professional 
newspaper office is being cheated of one 
of its finest experiences. The trips should 
come early in the school year so that stu- 
dents may become familiar with the facil- 
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ities of the trade they follow. It is usually 
wise for the adviser to make the initial 
arrangements by visiting the plant and 
talking to the persons in charge. At that 
time, he should frankly advise the pro- 
fessional workers of the purpose of the 
visit and what it is the students are trying 
to learn. He should also lay the ground- 
work for the visits the students will un- 
doubtedly want to make on their own 
later in the year. 

Frequently, advisers complain that their 
printers do not want students around 
their plants for they interfere with nor- 
mal operations. Such arguments are, in a 
measure, true. But the wise adviser never 
turns loose a group of students on a plant 
without planning and teaching. Students 
must be made aware of the routine of the 
plant and must be cautioned against inter- 
fering with the established procedures. 
The printer can be sold on the value of 
having students in his plant through good 
conduct on the part of student visitors, 
through a recognition of the rights of 
others, and through a definite indication 
of learning and appreciation of the job he 
has to do. 

Attend at least one press 
each year. Nearly every state now has an 
annual publications convention; many 
counties have them and there are numer- 
ous city-wide meetings. In addition, there 
are several regional conferences and two 
national conventions sponsored by the 
National Scholastic Press Association and 
the Columbia Scholastic Press Association. 

At such conventions, students have the 
opportunity of meeting and talking with 
students from other schools with similar 
or different problems. In the case of the 
national conventions, a trip to New York 
or Chicago or Cleveland can be for stu- 
dents the highlight of their high school 
careers. Expenses, naturally, are a real 
problem, but it is usually true that the 
staff that really wants to go there, will 
leave no stone unturned. in raising the 
mon¢y necessary to make the trip. 

Sponsor worthwhile school activities. 


convention 
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More and more student publications are 
leauiny tue Way in promoting otner stu- 
dent programs. ‘l’nese are oiten purely 
service Lunctions. Several schools have 
started radio programs on local stations 
which explain the schoo! to the community 
which are valuabie public reiations 
elements. Others sponsor dances, drives 
for CARE, and Christmas opportunities 
for the unaerprivileged. Une scnool in the 
East adopted a war orphan and has sup- 
ported her entirely tor the last lour years. 
Another paper has built considerabie in- 
terest in tae school by making annual 
achievement awards to outstanding sen- 
iors for scholarship, leadership, citizen- 
ship, and athletics. The value of such ac- 
tivities is obvious—the publications be- 
come service organizations in the broader 
sense. Too, the publication is able to use 
an ever-larger group of students and to 
provide an ever larger scope of activities 
for growth. 

Many publications sponsor their own 
money raising activities—a journalism 
jump, a Sadie Hawkins ball, a yearbook 
dance where a king and queen are crown- 
ed, carnivals, and formal dances. In plan- 
ning and executing such affairs, the staff 
gains experience in organization and 
builds a group spirit at the same time it is 
furnishing fellow-students opportunities 
for enjoyment. 

By ali means, have good staff parties. 
During the year, the publications staff 
should have several informal parties. 
These may be impromptu and may involve 
only simple refreshments as cokes and 
cookies, but they help relieve tensions and 
establish sociability among workers. Per- 
haps the most effective staff parties are 
the spontaneous ones, the trip to the cor- 
ner drug store for a sundae after a par- 
ticularly tiring afternoon with the paper. 
Or it may be the cutting of a cake after a 
session of folding papers. 

At our school, we plan our schedule of 
newepaper production so that the paste-up 
will come on the week-end. Staff mem- 
bers rotate in inviting the group into 
their homes to paste the dummy, read the 
galley proofs, and write last minute copy. 
Not only staff members come, but fre- 
quently, they bring their dates. Light re- 
freshments and television make it a party. 
And an important prerequisite is that the 
adviser is never present. Such activities 
not only build responsibility in the young- 
sters, but students enjoy the work they 
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do—work that might otherwise become a 
mere routine. 

in some schools, the adviser has some 
sort of a party for the staff during the 
year—this might be a Christmas party, a 
Valentine party, a trip to the movies. It 
is not necessary, of course, but it helps 
students build social graces; and while it 
is a drain on the financial resources of the 
adviser, it tends to build greater support 
between students and teacher. 

The live staff will plan for refreshments 
for informal parties in its budget— surely 
it is a legitimate expense when not carried 
to extremes. The writer recalls one par- 
ticularly effective staff party given by two 
boys—the editor of the newspaper and the 
editor of the yearbook—in the publica- 
tions office at the end of the year. Cokes, 
cake, and ice cream were the refresh- 
ments. The guest list included not only 
the staffs of the publications but students 
who had cooperated in special ways during 
the year, faculty members who had 
assisted in various ways, parents who had 
loaned their living rooms to student past- 
ing parties. It was simple gesture, but 
one which will remain in the memories of 
those who attended for years to come. 
Much the same procedure can be followed 
by the publications staff that does not 
have an adviser or editors who are dis- 
posed to give parties. The point is that 
simple affairs—television, radio, record- 
ings, a bull session in the recreation room 
with light refreshments help turn the rou- 
tines of publications work into pleasant 
memories. 

Every staff should strive for a special 
publications dinner meeting when awards 
and staffs for the next year are announc- 
ed. Many schools have established this as 
an annual event, one that is looked for- 
ward to from the beginning of the year. 
The staff that cannot afford small parties 
during the year may do well to consider 
such a year-end affair. Sometimes, the 
local Chamber of Commerce of the local 
Press Association is willing to help in the 
arrangements. Perhaps the PTA will 
assist. The event must be carefully 
planned; it must be interesting, and above 
all, it mut serve as a brilliant culmination 
of the year’s activities. 

Members of publications staffs should 
have the opportunitv to be rewarded for 
exceptional service to the publication or to 
the school. This implies the setting up of 
a good system of awards and recognition 
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on the part of the school. Some schools 
provide points for staff work with greater 
weight being given to editorial positions. 
The points are applied toward the winning 
of a school letter or monogram. 

Membership in Quill and Scroll, national 
honorary society for high school jour- 
nalists, is indicative of effective work on 
publications and gives students the knowl- 
edge of a job well done that is nationally 
recognized. 

Pins designed for the particular publi- 
cation or pins from the National Scholas- 
tic Press Association and the Columbia 
Scholatic Press Association also provide 
national recognition to students for supe- 
rior work. 

While the awards in themselves are not 


valuable, they mean much to students for 
they are concrete evidence of significant 
accomplishments. If the publications 
make the awards, it is essential that 
standards of awards be established early, 
that all members of the organization have 
an opportunity to receive them _ before 
leaving chool. 

The rewards of all this? There are sev- 
eral. Effective student-teacher relations 
are strengthened. Students, because they 
enjoy their work, generally will be chal- 
lenged to make greater achievements— 
in building school unity and morale, in 
performing valuable public relations work 
for the administrative staff, in acting as 
a vehicle of schoo) information. And in 
addition, they can have lots of fun doing 
it! 


Tragedy of the Empty Stage 


N THE English classroom, students are 

made aware of a complicated, yet easily 

enjoyed type of literature cailed dwama. 
They find that plays are constructed art- 
fully, with plot, characterization, and in- 
teresting scenes leading to climaxes. 

This teaching is illustrated through the 
reading of excellent representative drama. 
In many classes, the students are intro- 
duced to the ideals and courage of a man 
named Dyke in The Valiant, as perhaps 
the teacher may feel qualified to allow 
them to breathe life itself in the study of 
Our Town. 


But far too often the instructor who 
teaches excellent drama in the classroom 
takes untenable action when confronted 
with the real life learning situation of 
directing a class play. 

At the time when classroom technique 
should surge forth on the living stage, 
many teachers stifle it completely. Instead 
of strengthening what was taught in the 
classroom, many directors weaken or de- 
stroy it with such contrived hack material, 
as Wham Goes Grandma or Unkle Mike 
From Peak’s Pike. The incongruency is 
too apparent to labor over. But before the 
English teacher is hauled away to the salt 
mines, the other side of the question must 
be presented. 

First of all, it may be said that the bet- 
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ter plays demand a high royalty fee. The 
seating capacity is limited; therefore, it is 
impossible to make money. 

In the second place, the play is primarily 
a fund-raiser. 

For the third point, the audience does 
not like high type plays. They want the 
ill-written, badly plotted, worn out, trite 
material that is so hideously contrived as 
to be sickening. 

And for the fourth reason, the director 
knows nothing about directing and is not 
expected to know anything about direct- 
ing. 

The first may be obliterated by one 
small blast—not all good plays are in the 
high-royalty bracket. Never choose a play 
by looking at the dollar sign as an index 
to quality. The magazine, Consumer Re- 
ports, will bear out this statement regard- 
ing commodities; the same is true of high 
school plays. 

Many excellent plays may be had 
royalty-free by buying a specified number 
of books for the production. If, however, 
you are bent on producing I Remember 
Mama or Life With Father, write to the 
publisher, state your seating capacity, and 
ask if’a royalty reduction can be arranged. 
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Many of the better publishers are extreme- 
ly helpful in this respect. 

The second point is sad, but true. The 
class must have enough money to buy the 
school a gold-plated yo-yo, so they put on 
a play. It is remarkable that few people 
think of raising money for dramatic equip- 
ment. 

However, the point is that money must 
be raised for something or other. That is 
no excuse for a director to deliberately 
turn his back on what might be a fascinat- 
ing laboratory period in dramatics. The 
money can be raised and a good play may 
be staged, as pointed out before, by using 
caution in play selection. 

The third point is a direct slur at the 
mental ability on one of the better educa- 
ted peoples of the world. It is a rational- 
ization of an incompetent director. Taste 
is fostered through association. Eat ham- 
burger all your life, and you will never 
know the enjoyment of a_ two-inch 
“T”.bone steak with French fries. It is 
the duty of the director to acquaint the 
audience with higher-type plays. This 
taste discrimination should be achieved 
gradually, for the benefit of both audience 
and director. Several points might be 
kept in mind when choosing a play for this 
transition stage: 

(1) Avoid complicated settings 
and costumes. 

(2) Avoid stereotyped character- 
ization, yet be sure the lead characters are 
strong. 

(3) Stay away from non-sensical 
situations, such as boys in girls’ clothing, 
etc. Hokum is fine when Joe E. Brown 
unwraps a picture of Harvey, but Mr. 
Brown has had years of stage experience, 
and he is dealing with a different type of 
hokum. 

(4) Pick a strong story in which 
the climax is resolved naturally, not by 
having Grandma stub her toe on a mil- 
lion dollars in the cornfield. 

(5) There should be some sort of 
message, not didactic, which will make it 
easy for the individual in the audience to 
become a part of the play because of its 
universal appeal. 

The fourth point could never be uttered 
by a serious English teacher who realizes 
the value of the stage in teaching drama. 
This point may stem from inadequate 
knowledge on the subject of play directing. 
If such is the illness, it is easy to remedy. 
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The director will find it fairly simple to 
scout the local library for a few books on 
stagecraft from which he can study and 
learn his duties as a director. 

For example, the director should be able 
to interpret character and action; to show 
students how to become the characters 
they play. Since the director is the en- 
gineer of a smooth-running machine, 
supervising the entire production, he must 
realize that the stage director, business 
manager, property man, wardrobe mis- 
tress, publicity manager, art director, and 
master electrician are all integrate parts 
of the units. He must know their jobs and 
make sure each individual knows his own 
work. 

The director’s main duty is in coaching 
the cast itself. As a director, he should 
not shirk the responsibility of taking the 
stage and showing students the various 
intricacies of stage lore. 

If your school has been consistently pro- 
ducing the hide—behind—the—davenport 
type of play, it would be imbecilic for you 
to take a crack at The Hill Between or You 
Can’t Take It With You. Cushion your 
audience for the shock; take them from 
skim milk, to homogenized, then to cream. 
Drop Unkle Henry from Hinkle Platt and 
try Mother is a Freshman or if you cannot 
afford royalty, read through a few cata- 
logs and order a dozen different playbooks 
for trial reading. 

Ease the audience away from the non- 
thinking plays slowly. Move to Now and 
Forever and then Lost Horizon. Finally, 
you will be producing Angel Street. 

The above selections are used for illus- 
trative purposes. The individual director 
is better able to ascertain what his pro- 
duction group and audience are capable of 
digesting. In turning from the comic 
book level plays, the director alone should 
determine the play selection, since he is 
the only one qualified to do so. Eventually, 
the production staff will recognize the 
elements of better plays, and their sugges- 
tions may be solicited for play choices. 

Play directing provides a wonderful op- 
portunity to prove by doing. Since plays 
are written to be produced on a stage, it is 
a tragedy that most of our better plays 
never reach the high school auditorium. 

The classroom is the scene, the desks 
are the setting, and the tragedy lies in the 
fact that the stage, the logical production 
point, remains vacant. 
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Making Latin Fun 


UR classroom was very quiet as 

Dorothy droned on, “Amicus, amici, 

amico, amicum, amico.” Suddenly 
she looked up, “Isn’t there some new way 
we could learn those declensions so that 
they wouldn’t be so boring?” she asked. 

A plan had been forming in my mind for 
some time and so I asked immediately, 
“Would you like to make a Latin game? 
Then whenever we finish our lesson quick- 
ly and have a little extra time, we can play 
it in class.” An eager chorus answered me. 
“Well then,” I said, “we will all have to 
work together, but it will be pleasant 
work.” 

“This game we will make will be a kind 
of card game. It will require a set of ten 
cards for each of the five declensions, one 
card for each case in that declension. You 
can make the cards by cutting them out 
from sheets of cardboard. We have some 
in the cabinet. Each card should be just 
the size of an ordinary playing card about 
two by three inches. There are twenty- 
five of you in this Latin class; therefore 
let’s divide up, five to a declension and see 
which group can make the most attractive 
cards.” The class straightened up with in- 
terest. “You must select your groups with 
care as each group will need someone who 
draws well.” 

A little buzz of discussion arose, and fi- 
nally five groups emerged. Each group 
went off in a huddle to decide which Latin 
noun would best represent its declension. 
It would have to be a noun that could be 
represented by an attractive drawing. 

“Couldn’t we go very quietly into the li- 
brary and consult some of the reference 
books for suggestions?” Mary asked. Upon 
receiving permission they tiptoed in and 
spent some time poring over the many ref- 
erence books. . 

Latin period came around next day with 
a little undercurrent of excitement run- 
ning through the class, but little was said, 
as each group had decided to keep its ideas 
secret until the sketches were submitted. . 
Finally the day appointed for showing the 
sketches arrived. The first declension 
group had selected and made a drawing of 
a pretty young Roman girl; their first de- 
clension noun was puella. This drawing 
would have to be made on each of ten cards 
to represent the singular and the plural of 
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the five cases. The name of the case and 
the correct form would be printed under 
the drawing. 

The second declension group showed its 
sketch next. It was of a Roman garden 
with gay flowers, tall cedars, and a bust of 
Athena in the foreground. The word rep- 
resented was hortus. This group asked 
permission to submit a second sketch of a 
neuter noun in the second declension and 
thus to increase the number of cards to 
sixty. Upon getting permission, they 
showed a sketch of three Roman shields in 
gay colors. Their word, of course, was 
scutum. 

A drawing of a Roman soldier with his 
shield, spear, helmet, and sandals was 
shown next. The third declension word 
was miles. 

The fourth declension was represented 
by a colorful horn of plenty to illustrate 
the neuter form of the declension in the 
word cornu. 

Perhaps the last group was the most 
original of all. Their drawing showed 
Pandora’s box lying open. Around it were 
buzzing the troubles of the world and still 
within it stood Hope, spes, waiting her 
chance to help a troubled world. 

All of the sketches were approved and 
work on the cards started at once. Before 
long they were completed and were pre- 
sented in complete form to the class. The 
sixty cards in color were indeed a pretty 
sight, although some of the drawings were 
naturally a little crude. Still all of the pu- 
pils had done good work. 

Then five of the class who had worked 
particularly hard were selected to try out 
the game while the rest of the class 
watched with a feeling of responsibility. 
The cards were dealt twelve to each and 
the game began. It was played much like 
the old game of Authors, which is familiar 
to everyone. The object of the game was 
to collect a declension complete in all cases 
singular and plural. This constituted a 
book. Each player in turn could call for 
the case she needed to build up her book, 
but sh¢ must ask for it by stating the case 
and the correct Latin form she needed. She 
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must also ask one particular person. If 
she received the card, she could ask for 
another. If the person she called on did 
not hold that particular card, the turn 
passed to the next player. The player who 
could make the most books would win the 
game. The class breathed a sigh of relief 
when they found that the game worked 
and was fun. 


Looking back over the project, I found 
that the class had gained much. Each pupil 
had become perfect in the five Latin de- 
clensions and had gained much from her 
reference work in Roman customs. The 
fact of having worked together in a com- 
mon interest had also brought inspiration 
to all. It really seemed worthwhile to spend 
a little time in making Latin fun. 


So You’ve Been Elected 


OW the ballyhoo is over, the votes 

are counted, and you have come out 

the winner. Maybe you are a class 
officer or a cheer leader, or maybe you are 
the one selected from a number of appli- 
cants to fill a job. What you have become 
as the result of the election is not impor- 
tant; the thing that counts is that others 
have put their faith in your ability, hon- 
esty, and integrity. Now what are you 
going to do about it? 

All through school you have studied 
This is a Democracy, and a democracy will 
rise or fail with the ability and value of 
its leaders. Now you are one of those 
leaders—one of the people responsible for 
the happiness and success of one of the 
small units that combine together to make 
up this country we love. What kind of a 
leader are you going to be? 

Look around your class and your com- 
munity. Whom do you consider effective 
leaders? Why are they leaders? What 
do they do? First of all, leadership is 
work, real hard, often dirty, and frequent- 
ly thankless work. The leader who is 
satisfied to feel that he is a superior being 
at the controls of a little spoils system all 
his own, the one who uses his power to 
hand out favors to his friends and insults 
to those he feels are beneath his notice is 
as contemptable in life as he was when 
you read about him in the history book. 
How are you planning the selection of 
your committees? 

How about the leader who is elected in 
the fall, takes a few bows in recognition 
of the election as soon as it is over, and 
then does nothing more about his office 
until he signs his name as an office-holder 
in the activitv list for the yearbook in the 
spring? What is effective about him? 
What has he given the group that it would 
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not have had if they had elected the corner 
fence post to the office instead? 

The things you do are what create your 
reputation, and reputations, although 
they are homemade and handmade, are 
pretty permanent affairs. People in im- 
portant places are the people who are 
talked over and about. Now you are one 
of the people in an important place. What 
do you want them saying and thinking 
about you? 

Some say leaders are born and not 
made, but you have already been elected. 
There is no longer any question of whether 
you were born for the job or not. You al- 
ready have the job to do. Why waste time 
even thinking about the old argument of 
predestination when you need that time 
to make a success of what is already your 
responsibility ? 

Jut what are some of the qualifications 
of a good leader? First Leadership im- 
plies action. A group that does nothing 
needs no leader. It is not going anywhere 
and therefore needs no one to set the pace 
or select the direction. “Nothing attemp- 
ted, nothing gained.” Fence post officers 
are for a dead organization. Such groups 
should be dropped from the list of school 
activities. They are not activities. 

Leadership is based on knowledge. No 
one alive, leader or follower, posesses all 
the knowledge and information he needs 
to meet changing situations, but he can 
ask questions and find out what he wants 
and needs to know. Perhaps one of the 
differences between the leader and the fol- 
lower is pretty much a matter of punctu- 
ation. Both, if they are honest with them- 
selves, will frequently have to say “I don’t 
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know.” The difference lies in the fact 
that the follower will end his I don’t know 
with a period while the leader will contin- 
ue, I don’t know now, but—. What fol- 
lows that “but” is what we call education. 
The leader will find the answer. 


The authorities of your school and com- 
munity have tried to make it easy for you 
to find the answers you need to know. 
They have established libraries, they make 
newspapers and magazines available, and 
they have hired people they call teachers 
to be on hand to help find the answers 
when questions come up. Certainly there 
are some bad teachers, just as there are 
bad students, bad business people, bad 
politicians, and bad anything else. They 
should serve as a warning to you, for you 
are now stepping into a place of authority, 
too. Most teachers have won their elec- 
tion just as you have won yours. They 
have been placed in the various rooms in 
your school not as decorations or to wield 
the big stick of discipline, but because they 
know the answers to a lot of the things 
you want to find out. Check your own 
state’s requirements for certification of 
teachers. They have had to be winners 
over and over in a lot of situations a lot 
like yours before they could win the right 
to teach. Ask them what you need to 
know. If they don’t know the answer, the 
chances are that they can help you find it. 


The leader must persevere. Leadership 
is definitely not a state of perpetual hap- 
piness or satisfaction. It’s a hard tough 
journey with only occasional and brief 
grand views where everything ahead looks 
rosy and bright. There will be committees 
assigned that will take the honor of the 
assignment with great joy, and then do 
nothing. The real leader does not have 
time to pout and blame others while the 
project falls through. He will keep in 
touch with what is being done, he will spot 
trouble while there is still time to correct 
it, and he will do the job himself, alone if 
need be, before he will admit defeat. Of 
course it’s unfair and hard work. A lot 
of life is. Lots of people have been laughed 
at because they took their work so se- 
riously, because they kept at it even when 
things were hard and unfair. They are 
the people whose names are now in history 
books and in “‘Who’s Who.” The world 
has forgotten the names of those who 
laughed. The leader must have faith in 
his cause. He must keep at it. 
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Leatership requires judgment. Per- 
haps Judgment has a lot in common with 
knowledge, knowledge of all sides of a 
question, knowledge of the results others 
have had with similar projects, knowledge 
of what others think about the undertak- 
ing, knowledge of cost, time involved, 
skills needed etc., knowledge before an 
opinion is formed, knowledge that sup- 
ports that opinion. 

As a concrete example, a group pres- 
ident went all out to encourage a publish- 
ed record of autobiographies of the mem- 
bers. The life sketches were written and 
collected, then the project had to be 
abandoned because of prohibitive cost of 
printing. Failure to investigate first had 
placed a score of inexperience against this 
leader. 

Fair Play is essential. One class pres- 
ident assigned the less glamorous class 
members to a clean-up committee saying 
“see that the work is completed by this 
certain time.” The president of another 
class appointed himself and a couple of 
other outstanding class members along 
with an equal number of the less active 
people. His instructions were “We’ve got 
this to do, kids, come on, let’s get at it.” 
Which one was the leader? Which group 
do you suppose did the best job? 

Two college students were hired as 
camp counsellors in the same camp. One 
found a “best friend” and associated with 
the rest of the group only when obliged to 
do so. She did the work assigned to her, 
but kept herself surrounded bv a veil of 
silence. The second counsellor had a 
smile and a “Hi there” for evervone, 
whether she knew him or not. If there 
were people in camp she did not like, no 
one ever heard about it or suspected it. 
She did her work, too, but she generally 
had time to help others who needed help, 
and to talk and listen to those who want- 
ed to talk. Who was the leader here? 

Now you have elected. You have a def- 
inite length of time to make this election a 
success or a failure. What will your record 
of office look like when you are on the 
other end of the term looking back? You 
fave a chance now. It’s all up to you. 





Half the world is on the wrong scent in 
the pursuit of happiness. They think it 
consists in having and getting and in being 
served by others. It consists in giving and 
in serving others.—Henry Drummond 
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Student Council Wins a Prize 


AY WE enter a float in the Hal- 

lowe’en parade this year again?” 

The principal and teachers of Rit- 
ter School were asked this question many 
times by the pupils as soon as the first 
signs of Hallowe’en displays appeared in 
the local stores. 

The previous year, the city had spon- 
sored a Hallowe’en parade, the first well- 
organized, civic-sponsored Hallowe’en af- 
fair in several years. For the first time, 
schools were encouraged to enter groups 
as school units. Ritter School, through its 
student council, had entered a large float 
followed by student paraders, representing 
a theme suggested and developed by the 
student body. The entry had made a 
favorable impression on everyone, and had 
received first prize. 

Therefore, as the Hallowe’en season 
again approached, a spontaneous interest 
was displayed by the entire group. The 
student council representatives considered 
the problem of a theme for the schoo! pa- 
rade entry as the most important business 
of their meetings. It took precedence over 
their plans for a school party and dance. 

Since everyone connected with the 
school in any capacity was represented by 
a member of the Ritter School Student 
Council, it was only fair that every mem- 
ber should be afforded a chance to give a 
suggestion. It was agreed that the repre- 
sentatives should hold homeroom meetings 
with their respective groups and have each 
give his idea of what the school should en- 
ter, and then each group should develop 
the one idea that it considered best. 

The council set up certain criteria that 
were to be considered while the ideas were 
being developed, as follows: 

1. The idea must have a theme that 
would include a float and tie up with the 
school paraders. 

2. There must be a place for every school 
member who wished to enter. 

3. Variety and originality must be con- 
sidered. 

4. The theme must have educational 
value. 

5. It must appeal to the judges. 

Several of the representatives presented 
ideas for the final selection of a theme, 
none of which was practical. Since the 
council could find no good solution to this 
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problem, it was referred to the principal, 
who was not present at this meeting. The 
principal and council president decided to 
hold a general meeting of the entire stu- 
dent body to hear the representatives pre- 
sent the themes of their homerooms. The 
principal also suggested that the student 
council president appoint a committee of 
three students who were not officers or 
student council representatives to help the 
executives of student council consider the 
various plans and then select the theme 
that would give the school the best pos- 
sible chance of winning a prize. 

The general meeting was called to take 
the place of the next assembly program in 
the auditorium. The representatives of 
every homeroom from grades four to eight 
had a plan to present and were eager to 
have their idea accepted. It was the first 
time a general student council meeting of 
this kind had been held, but the interest 
displayed by everyone proved that it was a 
good idea. 

The committee of three judges and the 
officers of student council sat on the stage 
to take notes as each representative spoke 
for his homeroom. The wire recorder was 
also used so that the committee could refer 
to the representatives presentation later 
in their committee meeting. In this way, 
each idea presented could be heard again, 
audience reaction to each speech could also 
be reviewed. Immediately after the meet- 
ing, this group met with the sponsor and 
principal. The committee had taken excel- 
lent notes on the ideas and discussed each 
one seriously, taking into consideration the 
five criteria set up by the council. The 
fourth-grade ideas were given as much 
serious consideration as were the eighth- 
grade suggestions. 

After a lenghty discussion, the commit- 
tee succeeded in narrowing the contest 
down to two ideas. Since there seemed to 
be no hope of a speedy agreement, the 
president suggested that if there were no 
objections, the two ideas might be present- 
ed to each homeroom by a member of the 

(Please turn to page 79) 
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ASSEMBLY 
PROGRAMS 


for November 








November has many different types of activ- 
ities from which to draw assembly programs. 
The types are varied enough so that the month’s 
schedule should be one to anticipate. 


As plans for the individual programs are 
pushed ahead, it would be wise to go over the 
assembly plan which the student council has laid 
out. The responsibility of each committee and of 
each individual should be clearly outlined so that 
all responsibilities are met and students form 
good habits in their relationships with others. A 
well defined program of assemblies well planned 
and well operated is an activity of which any 
school should be proud, 


The first program for November will center 
around the National Education Association’s 
American Education Week. There are always 
scripts available concerning the topic for a 
given year*. These may be used, or counterparts 
of them may be written to adapt the material to 
the needs of the community. Many of these 
scripts are for radio, and some are for presenta- 
tion at service clubs and the like as good school 
publicity. A program idea which will give your 
school good publicity and be of great interest to 
the student body will be a radio program, and 
through cooperation with your local station ar- 
range for broadcast time at a time when the stu- 
dent body can be assembled to hear their own 
students broadcast. As the broadcast progresses, 
a pantomimed program may be seen on the 
stage, the characters doing the things which the 
students at the radio station will be doing as 
they broadcast, or the characters portraying the 
suggested action of the story. More detailed des- 
cription of the program is impossible, for the 
scripts are not available as this idea goes to the 
printer. 


Armistice Day programs are always much the 
same, yet they need not be. They should carry 
the same spirit, yet give a variety in presenta- 
tion. The spirit of liberty for all has never been 
more effectively given than by Patrick Henry in 
his “Give me liberty or give me death”, The 
story is told that the British were watching all 
the citizens of the colonies who were leaders for 
the least sign of a desire for freedom, Once this 
sign had manifested itself, the leader was quietly 
and quickly taken by the redcoats. They hoped 
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this would stamp out the move for freedom by 
the colonists, for they were sure it was a move 
of a few who were powerful leaders and led the 
others into Toryism. Such a man was Patrick 
Henry. He was one of the men being diligently 
watched by the British. When it was necessary 
for him to appear before the Virginia House of 
Burgesses, he went only after he promised his 
wife that he would not digress from his planned 
speech. It was only when seeing him suffer that 
Mrs. Henry nodded her consent and his tirade of 
words were given utterance, the most inspira- 
tional piece of oratory in our history. 

This story should form the basis for a drama- 
tized story done with dialogue, or in pantomime 
to introduce the circumstances under which the 
speech was made, and then the actual delivery 
of the address by some student who has had 
some experience and displays a high degree of 
eloquence. Effective costuming and makeup add 
enough to the production that they should be 
considered a must. 


Friendliness as a part of school spirit does 
much to make a school admired and patterned- 
after. One of the best ways to make friendliness 
a characteristic of most of the students of the 
school can be tried. If this stunt is started at the 
beginning of the school year, it might well be 
used at a time when a visiting school comes for 
a football game. Its effectiveness is a sure 
thing, 

By way of preparing the students for the as- 
sembly, the student council members may pro- 
vide badges which read, “HELLO, ’M—————”’. 
These are worn for several days prior to the day 
of the assembly. The school paper that week 
carries a friendly chat by the principal and 
accounts of new students who are busily trying 
to make their place in the high school. There 
anay be comments by these students concerning 
the cooperation of the faculty and student body 
in helping them to be a part of the life at a 
friendly high school. 

Then comes the day for the assembly. The pro- 
gram is made up of numbers by faculty mem- 
bers, former students, regular students and new 
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students. Each number is tied to the idea that 
friendliness makes for happy school life. School 
colors are used as the theme. Pennants, banners, 
etc., to make the atmosphere festive. 

The numbers used can be of assorted types of 
talent which give variety and novelty to the pro- 
gram. Each performer is asked to do that thing 
which he can best do and for which he is best 
prepared. In a way, it is a talent show, One 
thing which is necessary for this type of program 
is a good M. C. A student should be trained, 
practiced, and have some talent for original 
thinking and a good sense of humor if he is to 
meet all situations and keep the interest. 

The following script to be adapted for individ- 
ual situations is one in which the religious feel- 
ing so innate in us all can be expressed through 
the story of the early settlers in America. 
YOUR LAND AND MINE 

Scene: Any colony, state, or community. For 
the purposes of recreating the Thanksgiving 
spirit, set the scene in colonial days, with cos- 
tumes, setting, and manner appropriate to the 
oceasion. A village green or park. 

Time: The week before the first Thanksgiving 
Characters: Governor Winthrop The American 
Voices: Elder Smith. Boys of the village: Ed- 
ward, James, William, Roger. Others to play on 
the green. 

Edward: (As they enter from stage right) And 
the Elder said that Roger Williams came to our 
village with the idea that he might run the 
church as he saw fit, but the men of the church 
soon saw to it that he left and went to the colony 
of Connecticutt. 

Williams: That seems highly out of the line of 
our real purpose in coming to the new world. 
We left old homes and established communities 
to settle in a new world where there was suf- 
fering and hardship for us all. Just think how 
the babies and old folks suffered three years ago. 
It’s a lucky thing we could get out and run and 
work so that we could keep ourselves warm. 
Why I remember .... 

James: What did you mean by saying that send- 
ing Roger Williams packing was not in line with 
the thinking of our group when our parents de- 
cided to come to America? 

William: We left all our security to come to 
the new world to worship as we wished. When 
we deprive others from doing the same thing, 
we aren’t being true to our convictions. 

Roger: Why not? Roger Williams just didn’t 
think right. He was all wrong in his ideas of 
how the church should operate. 

William: Who are you to say whether or not 
he was thinking right? 

Roger: Well, didn’t he contradict all that the 
Elder had to say about how services should be 
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planned? He even... 

Edward: Stop it, you fellows. 
Elder Smith and the Governor. 
(The boys stand respectively as the older men 
approach them.) 

Gov. W.: You boys needn’t stop your conversa- 
tion just because Elder Smith and I approach 
you. You seemed to be having a lively dis- 
cussion. Perhaps you should come to the town 
meeting tonight and hear how the gentlemen 
who govern your village solve their problems. 
Roger: Could we come? Could we ask ques- 
tions? Could we take part? 

Elder Smith: Our village is established for all 
who want to live in peace and harmony with us, 
young and old alike. You youngsters will soon 
have to take over and you should learn how to 
recognize the important issues which arise and 
how to cope with discussion about them, We 
have all worked together and we should continue 
that way if our village is to survive and home 
good God-fearing people. 

Gov. W.: Maybe the boys should hear some- 
thing of our beliefs, our reasons for leaving Eng- 
land, oUF ...:- 

(Music up and lights fade out on the stage anda 
typical American of today saunters out in a spot- 
light.) 


Here comes 
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American: Yes sir, that is how our people be- 
gan, They felt the urgency of self-expression. 
It was the responsibility of every citizen of the 
village to attend the town meetings and to 
participate, They were a stern people and made 
mistakes sometimes but they were fundamen- 
tally good. Theirs was the beginning of our 
democratic way of life, that way which our sons 
and brothers have fought for in several wars 
and have helped us to preserve. 

Mistakes? Those Elders of the colonies made 
mistakes? It sounds rather harsh to say about 
those fine and sturdy people. They erred when 
they expelled those who didn’t believe as they 
did. They had come to America for freedom to 
worship as they pleased yet they did not respect 
the desire of others to do the same thing if that 
way differed from their own. But that was 
recognized as a weakness and soon our fore- 
fathers learned that the rights of the individual 
were to be respected by citizens, by govern- 
ments, by churches, by all who shared in our 
living in these United States. 

Voice: (This voice has a definite Yiddish ac- 
cent) What about us? What about those of us 
who belong to “minority groups” as people refer 
to us. 

Voice: (This voice has a heavy German ac- 
cent) When I came to America I was sure that 
I would find peace. All my life I’ve run from 
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oppression. I was too little when the war came 
to my country to have to fight, I had to run. 
I have no family, that is except my new family. 
They are good and kind and we learn together 
but I hate to go to boy’s club or to school where 
I’m not respected. 
(Music has come up under as these voices have 
spoken. Now the American looks toward the 
audience and then toward heaven. His arms are 
outstretched and he begins to speak earnestly.) 
American: Dear God, Your blessings are many 
upon us in this favored land. As this Thanks- 
giving time draws near, give us the strength and 
the knowledge which it takes to live fully and 
in charity with our neighbors. We are sorely 
tried during these days of disturbed thoughts 
and living. We give of our wealth, we give of 
our youth, and so little is seen by way of spir- 
itual growth and understanding among us and 
between us who live in the entire world. Give us 
the strength to be patient and to give of our 
understanding and love for our fellowmen so 
that all the people of the world man live in 
peace among themselves and within ourselves. 
Grant us the privilege to continue living a 
Godly, charitable, and intelligent life so that 
order may be brought out of chaos, so that the 
will of God may be done. 
(Music up, uggested music—God of Our Fa- 
thers, Rock of Ages, Thanks Be to God) 
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News Notes and Comments 


Aad 


American Education Week 


Sunday, November 5—-Moral 


Values 


and Spiritual 


Monday, 
Citizen 
Tuesday, November 7—Meaning of the Ballot 
Wednesday, November 8—Urgent School 
Needs 
Thursday, November 9—Opportunity for All 
Friday, November 10—Home-School-Commun- 
ity Teamwork 
Saturday, November 
Thirtieth Annual 


will be 


November 6—Responsibilities of the 


Heritage 
American Education Week 
Theme is 
and for the Ma- 
writing directly to 


1201 16th 


11— Freedom’s 


observed November 5-11. 


“Government People.” 


of, by 
may he obtained by 
he National 
NW., 


ials 
yn Association, 
Washington, D. C 


Fducat 
maucatl 





Street 


bands and six drum 


and bugle 


International 


Thirty-nine 
in the 


held July 17 in Chicago. 


. ] 
corps cempeted 


music contests 
and forty delegates and 
$1 states attended the five-day 1950 
conference of the National Association 
Denver, Colorado. 


Five-hundre ] spon- 


sers from 


national 
of Student Councils in 
Students worked out their own problems in 


sectional meetings. where all phases of student 


e aiscussed by students, with a 
studnt chairmen in They worked with 
Dr. Paul E. Elicker, executive secretary, Nation- 


School Principals; 


council work we} 


§cenciatio f Secondarv 
a: Association of Secondary 





Gerald M. Van Pool, directer of student 
ties, National Association of Student Councils; 


Dr. Kenneth E. Oberholtzer, superintendent, 
] 


Denver Public Schools; C. R. Van Nice, managing 
) 


editor, School Activities, and ers who were 
specialists in student council work. 


Handbook 


Cc 1001 


The 
of the 


just off the press, is a 264-page vi 


Twenty-eighth Annual 


Official 
Minnesota ] League, 
lume of news, 


regulations, and reports. 


A nurober of educators come to the defense of 
music competitions in “This Question of Con- 
tests” in the September number of The Instru- 


mentalist. 


Will Like This 
Merline 
appeal for 


Rural Communities 
“Back to the 


everything 


Play 
Farm,” by Shumway, 


has education, 


strong 
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S ng plot and clever lines, abundance 
botn humor and pathos, attractive parts for all 
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easy costumes and settings, no royaity 

opies at nominal cost. Cast calls for 
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New Book 


C. W. Whitten, for twenty years the executive 
ficer of the Illinois High School Athletic Assv- 
Illinois High School Associa- 
who for thirteen years served in a sim- 


on Interscholastic Activities 


later the 





acity to the National Federation of State 





hletic Associations, is the author 
book entitled Interscholastics: A Dvts- 
The book is 


School 


»f Interscholastic Contests. 





blished by the T[llinois High 





ssociatio 

Two-hundred and seventy-five students from 
¥ Kansas high schools and colleges attended 
the thi.d annual yearbook conference at Kansas 
State college September 23. 

C. J. Meclin, K-State journalism professor 
and author of School Yearbook Editing and 


rent, directed the one-day conference. 


school should give American Education 


Week an extra push this year. Our stake in 


f:eedcm transcends everything else, and the 
eme and daily topics fit precisely into the 
eeds of the hour.—NEA Journal. 





High School Contests 

30 scheolmen, representing 
Music Educators 
principals, representa- 
School Activities Associa- 
tion, and a representative from the Office of the 
Ur- 
9, to discuss the recent recommenda- 
North Central 


Ww hich 


Educators Discuss 


A group of about 


the Illinois Art, Speech, and 
Associations, a few key 


ves from the High 
of Public Instruction met at 


Association contest 





most high 


would eliminate 
school participation in contests. 


icial action was taken, but there was a 





eeling that the contest recommendations 

should be discussed by the memberships of all 
Most of those present 

educational should 
? 


be aired and decided on the local and state levels. 


organizations concerned. 


, . Lw? : 
agreed that debatable issues 


The art, speech, and music representatives, 





being most 


concerned, agreed to study 
respective problems independently, but to 


tneir 
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keep each other informed of the progress of their 
thinking with reference to the North Central 


Committee’s recommendations on _  contests.— 


Illinois Education. 


The American Legion, Dept. of South Dakota, 
at its convention in Rapid City in June, adopted 
a resolution endorsing the observance of Student 
Government Day in highschools of the state. It 
recommends the appointment of a committee to 
work out plans for the incorporation in the 
course of study the program for acquainting the 
highschool students with the operation of gov- 
ernment thru active participation in its activi- 
ties. 





“Drama on Tape,” by Clifton Mitchell and 
Henry Fox in the September number of the 
journal of the Florida Education Association, 
tells how Little River Junior High School, 
Miami, produces outdoor performances by means 
of tape recorder and amplifier. 


Du Quoin (Ill.) Twp. High School follows a 
unique practice of publishing its The Magnovox 
as a complete section of the Du Quoin Evening 
Call—the local city newspaper. 





Allied Youth’s Fifth Annual National Planning 
Conference will be held Nov. 30 to Dec. 2 at 
Buck Hill Falls, Penna. For complete informa- 
tion, write W. Roy Breg, 1709 M Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 





Correction 


“Student Government at Curry High School,” 
by Harry Phillips—in the September number of 
School Activities—was indicated as coming from 
Greenville, North Carolina. Curry High School 
is in Greensboro, North Carolina—not Green- 
ville. 


The Texas Interscholastic League Advisory 
Council, at its annual meeting November 5-6, 
will face five hot issues. On its agenda are these 
items: the question of admitting parochial and 
private schools to League membership; the 
question of prohibiting high school basketball 
players from playing on any teams other than 
their school teams; the question of accepting 
supervision of junior high school football and 
basketball; the question of permitting coaches, 
teachers and administrators to coach or manage 
all-star teams or other teams outside the League’s 
sponsorship; and the question of prohibiting 
coaches from accepting valuable gifts from out- 
side organizations. 
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A Christmas Playlet for Student Groups 

“Footbails and Powder Puffs,” by Anna Man- 
ly Gall, which was published in an earlier num- 
ber of School Activities has been in so great de- 
mand that reprints have been made available. It 
is a 15-minute play with a cast of four boys and 
five girls. It can be produced in a few days and 
will fit almost any program at Christmas time. 
The plot is interesting, the lines are clever, and 
the effect is good. Send fifty cents to Schocl 
Service Co. 1515 Lane St., Topeka, Kansas. 


New Flag Poster Issued hy United Nations 
Agency 

The United Nations Department of Public In- 
formation has announced the availability of a 
new poster illustrating the flags of the 59 mem- 
ber nations in full color. The poster, which 
measures 8%2”x11”, also contains a reproduction 
of the flag of the United Nations adopted by 
the General Assembly on October 7, 1947. The 
new flag posters are priced at 10c each. For bulk 
orders of 100 or more copies, the charge is 5c 
per copy. Requests for the flag poster should 
be addressed to the Sales and Circulation Sec- 
tion, United Nations, New York, and payment 
should accompany orders. 





The 14th annual national conference of Stu- 
dent Councils was held in Denver last June. 
About 600 student and faculty delegates from 41 
states attended. The theme was “Better Lead- 
ership for Better Citizenship.” 

The 15th national conference will be held June 
18-21, 1951 in Wellesley, Mass. Those interested 
should write to Gerald M. VanPool, director of 
student activities, Nat’] Ass’n of Students Coun- 
cils, 1201 16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 





Discourage Elementary-School Athletics 

The following resolution was adopted by the 
Kansas Health, Physical Education and Recrea- 
tion Association at their recent state convention 
in Topeka: 

“Whereas this organization is primarily in- 
terested in the health and welfare of the boys 
and girls of Kansas, and whereas those chil- 
dren below 12 years of age are so physically and 
emotionally immature that highly competitive 
athletics at this level may result in permanent 

#health impairment and emotional upset or dis- 
turbance, be it resolved that the State Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation Association 
hereby go on record as disapproving interscho- 
lastic competition below the seventh grade; and 
be it further resolved that the leaders in the 
field shopld do all in their power to discourage 
interschool competition at this age level.” 
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TOLO WEEK 

Students in Renton Junior-Senior High have 
always looked forward to their “Tolo Week” with 
excitement and anticipation. 

During Tolo Week last year, each day was set 
aside according to a certain plan. Monday every- 
one wore red and white, the school’s colors, and 
the theme was “hello”. Tuesday was career day, 
when everyone dressed as they would in their 
chosen careers. This day was the time that the 
girls asked their “Dream Boy” to the Friday 
Night Stocking Dance that ended the week’s ac- 
tivity. 

Wednesday was foreign Day, when everyone 
dressed as people in their favorite foreign coun- 
try. The girls found out what it was like to buy 
gifts and favors because it was their turn to 
treat the boys. 

Regular old “work-a-day” school clothes stayed 
in the closet Thursday and students dressed in 
their best “Bib and Tucker.” Their manners were 
to match as the theme of the day was “Courtesy.” 

On Friday the girls wore crisp cotton dresses 
and the boys, jeans. Climaxing the week’s ac- 
tivities, the girls selected a Tolo King, a boy 
from the Senior Class. 

Tolo week replaces the “Clothes Day” or 
“Tramp Day” observed in many schools. At the 
same time, it stresses courtesy in boy-girl rela- 
tions. 

Karl J. Weber, vice-principal and activities 
supervisor, approves of Tolo Week. He said, 
“With this type of observance, students can ex- 
press the desire to wear something different, by 
weaving this idea into a planned activity and 
have the opportunity to broaden character 
traits, also practice friendliness, generosity, ini- 
tiative, imagination, and courtesy.” 

A student board or jury convened each morn- 
ing to judge the suitableness and spirit of the 
students’ dress and reaction to each day’s 
theme.—CLEo BECKSTROM, Renton High School, 
Renton, Wash. 


KEY CLUB AT GRAY HIGH SCHOOL 
At James A. Gray High School in Winston- 
Salem, N. C., the Key Club is sponsored by the 
local Kiwanis Club and has a faculty adviser. 
This organization, which holds weekly lunch- 
eon meetings in the school cafeteria, is made up 
of boys from the sophomore, junior, and senior 
classes who are elected into the club for out- 
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standing leadership and character. 

Besides the usual officers, there are committees 
for various activities -- the social, which attends 
to parties and picnics; the house, which makes 
plans for the arrangements of the weekly meet- 
ings; the vocational, which plans guidance pro- 
grams; and the project committee, which pre- 
sents ideas or activities. 

One of the main objectives of the organiza- 
tion is to sponsor a vocational guidance program 
vo help the students choose their careers. In or- 
der to finance such beneficial programs, the club 
must have money. One of the money-raising 
projects that the Gray Key Club has carried out 
successfully was a basketball game between the 
senior boys of the three city high schools and the 
sity high school coaches. The proceeds for this 
game went into a fund which the club had set 
aside to buy automatic laundering equipment for 
the athletic department. 

Another financial aid to the club was an ama- 
teur show in which several faculty members took 
part. The program was acclaimed by both the 
students and the teachers as an overwhelming 
success. 

To understand better the functioning of civic 
groups, two members are sent to the Kiwanis 
luncheon each week. ‘To understand better the 
fathers and mothers, the boys held a banquet in 
their henor. 

The Key Club members are always ready and 
willing to help out in drives, put cn by other 
clubs or in any other school activity. The orga- 
nization works with the full cooperation of the 
school principal and other members of the fac- 
ulty. The students respect the club, and the boys 
are eager to get in. 

The club is a service club to the school, to the 
community and to the members. It helps the 
boys by teaching them leadership and parliamen- 
tary procedure. 

In our schcol the faculty members and stu- 
dents have highly acclaimed the Key Club as it 
is one which does not interfere or take the place 
of any other organization. It has a detinite pur- 
pose of its own,—STERLYN HENNIS, James A. 
Gray High School, Winston-Salem, N. Car. 


ART CLUB SPONSORS CONTEST 


The art club of our high school, the Palette 
Club, conducted an all-school art contest. Any 
student in the school was allowed to enter draw- 
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ings, whether he was taking art as a course of 
study or not. 

The 800 drawings and other objects of art were 
displayed for a private showing in oue of the 
larger club rooms in the school. A small fee of 
ten cents was charged to cover expenses. When 
tea was served, soft background music added a 
vleasant friendly touch. The judges were artists 
and art educators from our town and the neigh- 
boring city of Chicago. Enthusiasm was shown 
by the 15U to 200 parents, teachers, and students 
who attended the exhibit. 

The entries were divided into four classifica- 
tions. First, there was the pictorial Division: 
oils; water color and tempera; crayon, charcoal, 
chalk and pastels; black and colored drawmg ink. 
Then the second group was the Graphic Arts Di- 
vision: cartooning; pencil drawing; linoleum or 
other prints. The third group was the design 
division: general design (decorative, abstract); 
costume design. The last group was the three 
dimensional division of Arts and Crafts, sculp- 
ture; ceramics (vases, book ends, figures, bowls, 
plates, etc.); fabric decoration; handicraft (jew- 
elry, boxes, desk sets, metal or wood accessories 
for the home). Entry blanks were mimeographed 
with this information on them. 

The first of the three grand prizes was a set 
of tube oil paints and a palette, the scond was a 
set of pastel chalks. All prizes, seals and rib- 
bons were donated by business houses and art 
supply stores of Evanston and Chicago. Blue, 
red and yellow ribbons marked the grand prize 
pictures.. White signified the division winners 
and green was the honorable mention in each 
case. 

After this private exhibit the prize drawings 
were displayed in a show case in the main back 
lobby—a prominent spot in the school.—FRANK 
H. Tresis1, Art Director, Evanston Township 
High School, Evanston, Ill. 


FAIRY TALE MAKES GOOD 

Paul and Hugh stood at my desk. 

“Miss Roode,” Hugh said, “Miss Roode, your 
assembly is coming pretty soon, isn’t it? And— 
well, well—” 

Then Paul helped him out, “Would you use our 
play?” 

“Yeah, that’s it, Miss Roode, we’ve written a 
play, Paul and I. Will you put it on for your 
assembly” 

“Bring in the script and I’ll be glad to look it 
over,’ I said. But I knew then that I would 
use it. 

The play was a fairy tale fantasy entitled 
“Forever Abner,” a gay and comical tale. Brief- 
ly, the plot concerned the appearance of a mon- 
ter in the mythical country of Mudland, King 
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Abner’s reaction to this catastrophe, and his fi- 
nal handling of the situation. It is a story of 
isolationism and a rude awakening to reality. 
The King, when informed that a dreary Monster 
has invaded his country and is killing his sol- 
diers, sends the courier out of the throne room 
with fierce admonitions “not to disturb the King 
and his Court while they are resting peacefully.” 
Then the King, depressed against his will, calls 
for amuscment, which the court jester supplies 
in the form of guest artists who sing, dance, 
perform on the piano and with a collection of 
brass instruments. The King finds it hard to be 
gay, especially after the Monster’s master is 
captured and predicts an evil end for the King 
unless he kills the Monster. The Monster en- 
ters the castle walls just as the King decides 
that it is better to seek the Monster than to try 
to forget that he exists. He marches out to sud- 
den battle, returns with the Monster’s head, and 
is wildiy acclaimed by all the court for his brav- 
ery and gloricus victory, as they sing “For He’s a 
Joily Good Fellow,” followed by three rousing 
cheers and shouts of “Long Live the King! For- 
ever Abner!” 

Costuming could have been a tremendous proj- 
ect, but the idea occurred to us to put the play 
on in the way that children put their own plays 
on in back yards, using everything at hand to 
produce the desired effect. So in this way the 
obstacle was not only hurdled, but proved a ma- 
jor asset. There were gilt paper crowns pat- 
terned after some found in the illustrations of 
a Swedish fairy tale — tall, magnificent ones. 
The Queen had flowing black hair and we filled 
the top of her crown with artificial flowers. Our 
soldiers wore rolled-up dungarees, striped jer- 
seys, moccasins, and saucepan helmets, bicycle 
clips around the ankles of dark trousers to taper 
them, and over a yellow sport shirt, a jerkin of 
red and yellow cotton with bells sewed to it. Of 
course, there were bits of real glamour intro- 
duced in the form of borrowed finery: a tall silk 
hat and cane for the court pianist, a real, slight- 
ly yellowed, ermine capelet for the queen, a 
rather bedraggled turquoise blue feather fan, 
and evening gowns for the ladies of the court. 
There was also a real hula skirt for our come- 
dian, who wore it over dungarees with a striped 
jersey and many strings of beads. He convulsed 
the audience with his interpretation of “Civili- 
zation,” a popular song hit. Abner was resplen- 
dent with part of a green satin curtain for nis 
royal robe and a drum major’s baton for a scep- 
tre. The thrones were stepladders, with gilt 
paper rococco trimmings. So was the illusion 
of fairy land created. 

Inspirations continued to appear at every re- 
hearsal. “Let’s try it this way!” Why not? 
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Everyone had an idea and every idea was given 
a fair trial. Some of the ideas were accepted; 
others were not; but all through rehearsals a 
spirit of play existed. The boys and girls were 
having a wonderful time and so were we. Even 
the pianist composed his own concerto. 

It was a successful assembly, successful be- 
cause it was true creation. Paul, single-handed, 
painted all of the scenery on old white blankets, 
using poster paint. It was the students’ play 
from beginning to end. As sponsors we were 
present to pull them back to earth when they 
flew too far, but, on the whole, the laurels may 
be laid at the feet of twenty-five average jun- 
ior high school students, young enough to enjoy 
a fairy tale and old enough to feel pleasure in a 
job well done.—NATALIE Roope and RutH SHatT- 
TucK, Junior High School, Nashua, New Hamp- 
shire. 


HANDBOOK HAS MANY PURPOSES 


Kimball High had never had a handbook, so as 
a class project, the seniors planned and mimeo- 
graphed “The Beacon.” 

The foreword was the principal’s greeting. 

For weeks, students gathered the information 
needed. Some phases of materials required real 
research into the history of the school. 

After organizing the information gathered, 
the following topics were treated: 

Location of the school, faculty and adminis- 
trative officers, school organizations, frequency 
and types of assemblies, departments, and the 
location and number of the rooms used. 

The daily schedule was covered and the dates 
of examinations given. The marking system was 
explained in detail. 

Fire drilis end traffic regulations, signal 
bells, study hall regulations, and library rules 
were discussed. 

A paragraph was given to registration, text 
books and reports to parents. 

The school song written by the journalism 
class and set to music by the music instructor 
was given. 

The origin of the school publication, “The 
Kimballigh” was given also. 

Conduct in the school lunch room was outlined; 
the school yells were given. 

A “Do You Know?” giving pertinent bits of 
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schoo] history helped new students to know more 
about thei: school. 


While the handbook is yet somewhat embry- 
onic, the participants have developed more pride, 
more school spirit, and a greater sense of the fit- 
ting and proper.—WILLA J. PaGE, Adviser, The 
Kimballigh, Kimball High School, Kimball, West 
Virginia. 


TEEN CANTEEN — HONOLULU 


Dancing under the stars, a palm-lined ball- 
room, a soft-drink bar backed by a stunning hi- 
biscus mural — that sounds exactly like what 
one would expect in Hawaii, doesn’t it? But 
would you think that a group of senior high 
school students was responsible for all this? It 
sounds like a rather elaborate undertaking for 
teen-agers, but four months’ hard work have 
made their dream a reality — Punahou Acad- 
emy’s Teen Canteen. 

Although the idea came indirectly from the 


parents of Punahou Academy students, others 
tnan parents have played a major role in the de- 
velopment of the project. A group of them had 
merely remarked that the students actually had 
few places to seek out recreation — certainly 
none of their homes were big enough to take 
care of the large groups in which they seemed 
always to travel. The senior Academy students, 
deciding that a great deal more could be accom- 
plished if their collective allowances were pooled 
rather than spent individually, set to work. 

In a recent survey, conducted by a local high 
school student counselor and based upon student 
consultation, revealed this startling itemized ex- 
yense account as average for a couple’s fun at 
a typical Honolulu night spot: 


Admission $8.00 
Lei 5.00 
Refreshments 3.50 
Tips 2.00 


Snack enroute home, 1.50 
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Taking over the basement of Charles R. Bish- 
op Hall, one of the oldest buildings on the cam- 
pus, the Seniors furiously attacked cobwebs, 
scrubbed down every last inch of the basement, 
splashed paint enthusiastically on the ceiling, 
walls and their newly-acquired furniture, de- 
signed and executed the Hawaiiana mural — 
and came up with a recreation center worthy of 
their efforts. 

Soliciting funds from their parents and in- 
creasing this sum by the sale of memberships 
in the Canteen at one dollar for the entire school 
year, they collected enough money to purchase 
strikingly modern chairs and couches uphol- 
stered in a colorful floral print, ping-pong and 
billiard tables, and a phonograph. To these the 
students added a few pieces given them by the 
local chapter of the American Red Cross. 

Students handle the arrangements — collect- 
ing all dues and donations, plotting the budget 
and abiding by same, planning refreshments 
and purchasing “cokes” and candy bars, provid- 
ing decorations, arranging for chaperones (two 
couples of parents act in this capacity every 
week, with a careful record kept as to those who 
have served and those willing to donate their 
time, directing publicity and supervising the 
Friday night shindigs, alternating this last duty 
among the 10 student directors. 

Chosen by secret balloting of the entire stu- 
dent body of the Senior Academy at semi-annual 
elections, these directors serve for a term of six 
months, with the exception of the assistant 
treasurer, who becomes treasurer the following 
year. 

The Canteen, more a “mixer” than a date af- 
fair, in the beginning was open to all sopho- 
more, junior, and senior students in the Acad- 
emy. Each member is permitted to bring one 
guest an evening, upon payment of the 25c guest 
fee, every Friday night. Before long, the Jun- 
ior Academy wanted to join the fun. 

An arrangement was made with the Senior 
Academy whereby the Junior Academy could 
use all the facilities of the Canteen if they would 
decorate and furnish an adjoining room in the 
basement to make room for more games and an 
additional soft drink bar. With that inspira- 
tion, students of the Junior Academy went to 
work with a will and with such projects as an 
afternoon fashion show and tea, raised funds to 
contribute their share to the Canteen. 

Opening night consisted of games, music, spe- 
cial hula numbers, and free food furnished by 
local ice cream and soft drink manufacturers. 

Under the present plan, each grade—seventh, 
eighth and ninth — has one Saturday for its ex- 
clusive use each month and on the fourth Satur- 
day the entire Junior Academy gets together. 
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Approximately 250 or 300 students drop in at 
the Canteen on a Friday or Saturday night, be- 
tween 7 o’clock and 10:30, to play ping-pong or 
billiards, have a quiet game of checkers or dom- 
inoes, settle down in a comfortable chair for a 
reading session, round up a lively card game, or 
dance in the Stardust room. The latter, with a 
pale blue ceiling highlighted by silver stars and 
crescent moons, boasts only a phonograph and 
piano most of the time, but for special dances, a 
nine-piece swing comes to the fore. 

Movies, a community sing, and an Hawaiian 
night with appropriate decorations, music and 
entertainment, are but a few of the “special” 
dances planned during the year. The school’s 
Chinese, Japanese, and similar clubs have sched- 
uled parties typical of their countries, and of 
course Halloween, Thanksgiving, Christmas, 
and other holidays provide inspiration too. 

Qperated according to campus rules and its 
own constitution and by-laws, the Canteen has 
encountered no major difficulties — not even 
the clean-up detail. The minute the door is 
closed on the last straggler, blue jeans and 
gaudy aloha shirts (which saw a good deal of 
action in the original cleaning spree) are whip- 
ped out, shoes tossed aside, and the chore com- 
pleted before the after-party exuberance begins 
to wane.—Doris HuDDLESTON, General Delivery, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


THE MARDI GRAS COSTUME BALL 


At Central High School, Helena, Arkansas the 
parent Teachers Association undertook the job 
of landscaping the school grounds. After some 
serious thinking and hard work, they decided on 
a Mardi Gras Costume Ball to raise money to 
buy shrubs. They had ballot boxes out for the 
King and Queen of Mardi Gras, which proved 
very successful in the money-raising campaign. 
Admission was fifty cents stag or drag. 

Finally the grand night came when both young 
and old came dressed in striking costumes. 

A floor show was presented by talented peo- 
ple from the community and school. 

Prizes were given for the best costumes, the 
best dressed couple, and the most original cos- 
tume. The winners were chosen by a group of 
judges composed of local musicians. Music was 
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provided for dancing by several members of the 
student body. 

About $175 was made from the contest for 
the King and Queen, ticket sales, and sales of 
refreshments, and confetti. 

The entertainment, royalty, costumes, music, 
and the well decorated gym was a big success. 
Yes; the citizens of Helena and West Helena, 
students, and visitors from neighboring towns 
thought the Mardi Gras Costume Party was 
new, entertaining and most enjoyable.—HENRY 
PANG, Central High School, Helena, Arkansas. 


ARMISTICE DAY 

Friday, November 11, 1949 was an exciting 
and busy day for the students of Central High. 
This day will be well remembered by all citi- 
zens of Helena and West Helena, Arkansas, as 
not only students participated in making the 
day a success, but also the citizens of the “twin 
cities.” 

Armistice Day was observed with the presen- 
tation of the flag by the Woodmen of the World, 
and the dedication of the flagpole by the Amer- 
ican Legion. 

The program was opened by the band, dressed 
in uniform, playing musical selections represent- 
ing all branches of the armed forces. The com- 
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mander of the American Legion then dedicated 
the flagpoie to the students of Central. This 
is a very important part the Legion plays in its 
Americanism program. Following the dedica- 
tion of the flag pole, the Woodmen of the World 
presented the flag. 

A speech of acceptance was made by the pres- 
ident of the student council. 

Not only the students but also the citizens of 
the “twin cities” appreciated this courtesy.— 
MARILYN LOcKER, Central High School, Helena, 
Arkansas. 


HOMEMAKING FOR FAMILY LIFE 

To plan for the future is fun, 
If early in life it’s begun; 
There’s satisfaction galore 
(No career gives girls more) 
Than MOTHER and HOME that’s well done! 

Since child bearing and rearing is acclaimed 
the ultimate aim of woman’s life, it seems log- 
ical that such training should begin early and 
be continuous in the lives of our girls. Escondido 
Union High School (California) has launched 
such a program. 

Baby sitters for hire in the community are 
needful of some instruction which a unit in the 
beginning classes is designed to give. The thrif- 
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ty-minded giri earns as she learns and collects 
pin money as she tends babies for her home- 
project school work. 

Homemaking majors delve into this subject in 
preparation for their mother-role in real life. 
Book study is teamed with actual practice. Last 
year’s work was highly vitalized by the adop- 
tion (for study purposes) of the Langley trip- 
lets —— Billy, Nancy, and Tommy. The purchase 
of a baby doll and up-to-date equipment for the 
care of the modern wee babe was _ possible 
through Sears-Roebuck Foundation funds, and a 
great help in preparation for this important 
phase of every girl’s future home life. 

Perhaps the most timely class in this chain 
study is the Mr. and Mrs. Class of adult edu- 
cation. Under the auspices of the Red Cross, 
mothers and fathers learn together elements in 
cooperative family rearing. 

In preparation to face inevitable problems, 
the adult Family Relationship class gives assist- 
ance. Its counterpart in the day schoo] takes 
form in Youth-Parent panel discussions of teen- 
agers’ home and school problems presented at 
assembly and in parent’s Club meetings.— 
FRANCES M. BEVEN, Homemaking Department 
Head, Escondido Union High School, Escondido, 
California. 


REALISM IN THE MECHANICAL 
DRAWING CLASS 

Students in mechanical drawing classes at the 
Weymouth Vocational School are given the op- 
pcrtunity tc make “real live drawings.” 

School shops are always kept busy, because 
of the constant demand for jobs, repairs and al- 
terations to be made in the other schools and 
buildings throughout the town school depart- 
ment. High standards of construction and fin- 
ish are required and must be able to stand up 
under severe usage. 

Supervisors and instructors send the sketches 
of the jobs that they want constructed to our 
director, Mr. Francis E. Whipple, who in turn 
forwards them on to me, requesting my students 
in drawing to make a complete working blue 
print of each job, so that our shop students may 
be able to construct the job. 

My students, in the mechanical drawing 
classes, first make a freehand sketch fully di- 
mensioned, mainly to provide training in free- 
hand sketching and correct dimensioning, so nec- 
essary in drafting today. Then the students 
draft the job on a suitable size piate. 

The drawing must include the following in- 
formation: an isometric view, which provides 
the students in the shop an idea of what the 
finished product looks like when completed, Bill 
of Material including number of pieces, types of 
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stock required, type of hardware and amount 
required, and all of which must be properly 
identified according to the views shown. This 
drawing must also show all necessary views, 
any sectional views if necessary and detail sec- 
tions showing types of construction wanted. 

The drawing is then checked carefully for 
completion, an ink tracing is made of the entire 
plate. From there, the students follow the 
drawing through to a completion by making 
their own blue print. 

The students usually make four copies of the 
print so that more than one boy may be able to 
gain the necessary experience of constructing 
the product from a blue print. 

This system affords the students in the draw- 
ing class and the shop an opportunity to work 
and learn under outside shop  conditions.— 
GeEorGE H. KLAy, Instructor, Weymouth Voca- 
tional School, East Weymouth, Mass. 


“WE ASK IT AND YOU ANSWER IT” 
ASSEMBLY PROGRAM 

One of the best assembly programs presented 
last year, according to the consensus of opinion 
as voiced by the student body, was a “We Ask 
It, and You Answer It” program presented by 
the eighth grade home room students of room 
No, 24 of Central Junior High School in West 
Frankfort, Illinois, on Wednesday, February 8. 

At a regular meeting of the home room, the 
president reminded the group that it was time 
for them to begin to plan for their assembly 
program. He first asked the group what they 
expected from an assembly program, and what 
they liked about one. This led to an open dis- 
cussion. As a result of this discussion the stu- 
Cents arrived at the following conclusions: (1) 
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an assembly program should be entertaining, (2) 
it should be informative, (3) it should be unique, 
and (4) it should, if possible, have audience par- 
ticipation, 

A quiz program, “We Ask It, and You Answer 
It”, fulfilled these requirements, This program 
was fashioned somewhat on the order of the 
radio program “Take It or Leave It”, The stu- 
cents discussed the general plan and suggested 
the characters that would be needed. After the 
list of required characters was completed, a gen- 
cral discussion of the requirements and qualifi- 
cations of each character was held. Again the 
president asked the students to consider these 
qualifications and come to the meeting the next 
week prepared to select the characters from 
their own group who would do the best in each 
part. 

The following week the five characters were 
selected and committees appointed to make the 
questions for each of the nine catagories. Every 
student in the home room had an active part in 
the program although only five actually ap- 
peared on the stage in a speaking part. 

Two of the boys in this particular home room 
and two other Central boys had become inter- 
ested in music through the boys’ chorus and had 
organized a quartet. They wanted to sing the 


theme song and proceeded to compose words to 
the tune, “I’ve Been Working on the Railroad”, 
It went something like this: “I’ve been working 
here at Central, all the live long day; I’ve been 
working Pyatt’s problems, just to pass the time 
DE isco bnew vg 

The public address system was used. This was 
set up and operated by two of the shop boys who 
were also members of this particular home room. 
The program opened with the boys’ quartet 
singing their theme song. The announcer came 
in as they faded away. He announced that it was 
station CJHS, room No. 24, presenting their 
world-famous quiz program, but first he desired 
a word from their sponsors. A girl and a boy 
acted as sponsors of the show. They were adver- 
tising the “Stop and Shop” shop, which was be- 
ing conducted by the math classes at Central. 
They extolled the virtues of the pencils, erasers, 
paper, etc., that the shop sold. Then the two 
“Master Minds”, Dr. Who Knows It and Dr. 
What Is It, who were to conduct the quiz, were 
announced, These were a boy and a girl. They 
g-eeted the audience and explained their pro- 
gram. Nine catagories were listed on the board. 
They called for nine contestants from the audi- 
ence. They explained to the contestants that 
exch could choose his catagory, but that the 
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same catagory could not be used a second time, 
The contestants drew numbers to secure the 
order of their appearance. If the contestant an- 
swered the first question, he was entitled to one 
“copper dollar” (penny). He could take it and 
sit down or he could try for the second question, 
and if he answered it correctly his money was 
doubled and so on until he reached the big six- 
teen “dollar” question. 

The catagories listed were: English, sports, 
history, music, geography, student identification, 
literature, teacher identification, and general in- 
formation. The questions were reasonable and 
suited to either the seventh or eighth grade. 

The two quiz masters had no script except 
their questions and answers, As each contestant 
took his turn at the “mike”, the quiz master 
asked him his name and a few questions, but it 
was all unrehearsed. 

The contestant who chose teacher identifica- 
tion thought that he would have the easiest one 
of all, But when he chose it and he assured the 
quiz master in charge that he knew all the 
teachers at Central and could recognize them in 
pictures, the pictures of five different teachers 
when they were babies or very young were 
thrown on the screen from the opaque projector. 
This baffled him completely, so the quiz master 
had to give him very evident clues which added 
to the hilarity of the audience. 

At the close of the program the boys’ quartet 
sang three numbers and closed with their theme 
song and the station identification—Darisy Ro- 
TRAMEL, English Teacher, Central Junior High 
School, West Frankfort, Il. 





STUDENT COUNCIL WINS A PRIZE 
(Continued from page 65) 


committee and then have everyone vote 
for his preference. 

When the results of this election were 
in, the committee found that the theme 
“Pennsylvania Has Everything”’* was the 
one selected by the majority of the home- 
rooms. 

The float was to represent a scene of 
“William Penn’s Treaty with the Indians.” 
The paraders following this float were to 
be divided into four groups:- (1) Penn- 
sylvania’s Early Settlers, (2) Pennsyl- 
vania’s Workers, (3) Pennsylvania’s Pro- 
ducts, and (4) Pennsylvania’s Children. 
The last group would give an opportunity 
to entrants who preferred wearing any 
tvpe of Hallowe’en costume that would not 
fit into the first three categories. 

The council with the aid of the teachers, 
custodians, and several parents, worked 
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diligently to make their entry as attractive 
as possible. The school costume room was 
raided for any garment that could possibly 
be used or adapted. 

The fact that there was not one word of 
dissent or criticism and that each one in- 
terested in entering the parade worked as 
hard as if the entire idea had been orig- 
inally his own proved that though the 
method had been lengthy and time con- 
suming, it had been successful and worth- 
while. 

Even the pupils who were not partic- 
ipating exhibited a proprietory manner, 
and on the morning after the parade, they 
were just as eager in their questioning, 

“Did we win a prize? What did we get?” 

The teachers were equally as enthusias- 
tic and delighted to be able to answer, 
“Yes, we won! The first prize of sixty 
dollars!” 

The grandest thing of all was the feel- 
ing that we, not only those who had been 
fortunate enough to be able to parade, but 
all of us, everyone at Ritter School, had 
won first prize. 

Now that we had the prize, the next 
problem was “What shall we do with it?” 
The next council meeting considered this 
most pressing business. 

Expenes, consisting of the rental of a 
costume for William Penn and one or two 
other characters on the float, paint, and 
some few items not to be found in the 
school costume or stock room, amounted 
to fifteen dollars and fifteen cents. So 
with forty-four dollars and eighty-five 
cents to spend, the council voted to have 
the homeroom representatives find out 
from their classmates what they thought 


* The 1949 slogan for Pennsylvania Week. 
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the school most needed. 

Again the council set up certain stand- 
ards to be taken into consideration. It 
must be something the school needed that 
could not readily be furnished by the board 
of education, and it must be something 
that would benefit the entire school. The 
president also added that is must be some- 
thing that would not cost more that the 
money on hand. 

After the homeroom meetings had been 
held, the representatives reported back to 
the council the suggestions advanced by 
their classmates. A list was made of all 
the suggestions advanced. The members 
of the representative council discussed the 
pros and cons of each idea, then they voted 
for what they considered the best buy for 
the money. Asa result, our school now 
owns a new loud speaker for our au- 
ditorium movie projector, cost thirty-five 
dollars; and some much needed styli and 
screens to be used to prepare the stencils 
for our school newspaper cost nine dollars 
and fifty cents. 

At each meeting, the treasurer now 
solemnly reports that there is a balance of 
thirty-five cents, but so far no one has 
made any motion or comment as to the 
best method of disposing of this trouble- 
some balance. 





“We must train for humanity, and 
training in reading, w.iting, and arith- 
metic must be given in a manner calcu- 
lated to serve the ends of that humanity. 
For all the knowledge in the world is 
worse than useless if it is not humanely 
understood and humanely used. An in- 
telligence that is not humane is the most 
dangerous thing in the world.’—From 
On Being Human by Ashley Montagu. 


With imagination and ingenuity in the 


use of available materials, effective 
speech skills may be taught with a mini- 
mum of additional time in an already 
overcrowded curriculum. An integrated 
speech program in the elementary schools 
makes possible the development of speech 
skills through the use of materials in the 
other subjects. It also makes use of good 
speech techniques as devices for improve 
teaching of other subjects.—Wilbert 
Pronovost in Elementary School Journal 


Instructions and advice on making movies of 


student activities are given by B. A. Aughin- 
School”—March number of Ohio Schools. 
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QUIZ 
“Next,” 
“Who, me?” 
“Born?” 
“Yes, sir.” 
‘“‘Where?” 
“Greece,” 
“What part?” 
“All of me.” 
“Why did you leave Greece?” 
“T couldn’t bring it with me.” 
“Where were your forefathers born?” 
“T only got one father.” 
“Business?” 
“Rotten.” 
“Where is Washington?” 
“He’s dead.” 
“IT mean the capital of the United States!” 
“They loaned it all to Europe.” 
“Now, do you promise to support the consti- 
tution?” 
“Me? How can I? I got a wife and six kids to 
support!!!” 
—The Rosalian 


HOMEWORK 

“‘Now that Wilbur plays in the band I suppose 
he’s quite busy,” the lady next door said. 

“Not as busy as I am,” sighed Wilbur’s mother. 
“T have to help him find A flat, mend and press 
his uniform, attend the band mothers’ meetings, 
and beat time while he plays the “Stars and 
Stripes Forever’ on his saxaphone.” 

Christian Ssience Monitor. 


OF COURSE! 

A Bostonian was showing an Englishman the 
sights of his native city and finally took him out 
to the Bunker Hill Monument. 

“This is where Warren fell, you know,” he 
explained. 

The Englishman looked pensively up at the 
tall shaft. 

“Nasty drop! Killed him, of course?” 

—Central Michigan Life. 





SUPTS., PRINCIPALS, ENGLISH TEACHERS 
Put an assistant In your classroom! 
Sample sets, OBJ. TESTS, J. 
Macbeth, Moby Dick, 
pest, Treas. Island 


Caesar, Hamlet, 
Silas Marner, The Tem- 
Ivanhoe, Kidnapped, Tale of 
Two Cities for only $2.00, 
Many other titles: also GRAMMAR TESTS, 
ROOK REVIEW TESTS. 
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